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Facts worth remembering:—(1) Shell-Mex and B.P. Lid are 
major fuel suppliers on Britain’s new Motorways, as they 
were on M1. (2) They have the most experience in supplying 
fuels to road-building machinery on the site, day or night. 
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~ Portrait of the Week- 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE spent the weekend with 
Mr. Macmillan, and they had ‘friendly, pleasant 
and intimate talks, Dr. Adenauer had already 
spent three days with President Kennedy, and 
reached ‘a substantial unanimity of view’; and 
Mr. Kekkonen visited Mr. Khrushchev at Novo- 
sibirsk, after which the Soviet Government said 
that it wouldn't have to have military consulta- 
tions with Finland after all. The only exception 
to all this friendliness, understanding, sympathy, 
and brotherly love was the pained remark by 
Mr. Khrushchev that he had ‘formed the impres- 
sion that Lord Russell does not correctly under- 
stand our peaceful policy.” Clearly, Lord Russell 
ought to have been at the three-power conference 
at Geneva, where the Soviet delegate said that 
his government would not negotiate or conclude 
any test-ban agreement that involved any kind 
of international control. Meanwhile, an interview 
given by President Kennedy to Mr. Alexei 
Adzhubei, Mr. Khrushchev's son-in-law and the 
editor of /zvestia, was published in full, and the 
present Democratic administration seemed not to 
mind that the only substantial alteration in the 
agreed text was that Mr. Adzhubei’s comment 
that the results-of Mr. Khrushchev’s American 
trip were ‘not completely satisfactory’ became in 
Izvestia, ‘were wrecked and brought to nothing 
by the well-known actions of the then American 
administration,’ which was, of course, Republi- 
can. The Moscow correspondent of Figaro was 
expelled because another writer in his paper 
attacked Mr. Khrushchev. 


* 


THERE WERE WIDESPREAD STRIKES in France, 
largely because of unsatisfied wage demands from 
railway, gas and éiectricity workers. In Britain 
coalminers and Woolworth shop assistants and 
(for other than economic reasons) London taxi- 
drivers threatened to strike, and Equity actors 
continued to do so against Independent Tele- 
vision. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that he would 
carry on with his present economic policy, ‘as 
long as I have the strength,’ and the TUC looked 
and sounded very unlikely to help him to do so 
by joining the National Economic Development 
Council. 
* 

IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS Mr. Macmillan ex- 
plained to Mr. Gaitskell, but not to Mr. Gait- 
skell’s satisfaction, what he meant by ‘Common- 
wealth consultation’ over the Immigrants Bill. 
Twelve Tories refused to vote for the Govern- 
ment’s Army Reserve Bill because, it seemed, they 
preferred conscription to the present proposal 
of a spare-time, £3-a-week, ‘ever-ready’ force 
liable to immediate call-up, and keeping on some 
National Service men longer than the War Office 
had intended and the men had hoped. While Mr. 
Heath was explaining to the House of Commons 
why Britain’s opening statement to the Common 
Market countries had not been given in full to 
the Commonwealth (though a copy had reached 
the United States) Reuter’s were circulating to 
the world’s press a copy of it they had got in 
Brussels, and it turned out that there was no 
reason. why everybody shouldn't have had it in 
the first place. 


* 


MR. ROY THOMSON, the newspaper owner, broke 
into the magazine field by buying a controlling 
interest in Illustrated Newspapers, which include 
the Illustrated London News and the Tatler, to 
say nothing of the Drapers’ Record, Men's Wear 
and the publishing firm of Michael Joseph. Dr. 
Verwoerd, in a private letter, said - that: he’ -had |- 
noticed that ‘so many’ Jews had voted for the 
Progressive Party and so few for the Government 
in last month’s South African elections, which 
was very perspicacious of Dr. Verwoerd, as the 
ballot in South Africa is still supposed> to -be 
secret. Mr. Samuel Thomas shot a hunted fox; 
was denounced by the MFH as _ unsporting: 
promised a medal by the League Against Cruel 











Sports for his ‘courageous and humane act’; and | 
said sorry, he thought it was a hare. | 
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THEN AND NOW 


said Sir Winston Churchill, ‘is to enforce effec- 
tive action in the present.’ And that maxim was 
never more true than today. Mr. Macleod’s book 
on Chamberlain comes under that heading, and 
in the most important sense it does not matter 
whether he is successful in his defence of Cham- 
berlain or not. Few, after all, have ever denied 
that Chamberlain wanted and _ strove for 
peace. The fact remains, he did not get it. To 
understand why he did not get it may help us 
to understand how to ensure that we get it 
today. And certainly peace is more important 
today than it was in 1939. Chamberlain would 
not fight for Czechoslovakia; he had to fight for 
Poland. We cannot actually fight for anything 
today; which makes it (this is elementary, but 
it does not seem to have occurred to Earl 
Russell, so there may well be others who have 
missed it) all the more important not to have 
any Czechoslovakias now. For if we have a 
Czechoslovakia today, we shall have a Poland 
tomorrow. And nothing the day after. 

Hitler murdered on a scale unexampled in 
history; he launched war against peaceful coun- 
tries; he perverted a nation’s soul; but he had 
one virtue which has always been sadly lacking 
in democratic countries. He said, loudly, clearly 
and repeatedly, exactly what he intended to do, 
and he then went and did it. He said that he was 
going to remilitarise the Rhineland, and 
he did. He said that he was going to wipe out 
the remaining effects of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and he did. He said that he was going to bring 
Austria into the Reich, and he did. He said 
that he was going to exterminate the Jews, and 
he did. Never at any time, though there might 
well have been excuse for misunderstanding Hit- 
ler’s character and motives, could there have 
been any defence to a charge of misunderstand- 
ing his intentions. , 

The result was six years of blood, toil, tears 
and sweat, followed by the division of Europe 
and a threat to peace and freedom as great as 
Hitler posed: Now Europe is once more faced 
with a German leader who has his own 
territorial desires and who, if he has not com- 
mitted crimes on the scale of Hitler’s, has done 
things which are as infamous in their way. He, 


TS only use of recriminating about the past, 


too, has extinguished freedom, has killed and 
tortured, has enslaved, degraded and perverted 
human beings to evil ends. But he, too, must 
be declared guiltless of leaving his intentions 
obscure. For Herr Ulbricht has all along been 
perfectly open about what he wants, or what he 
is told by his Soviet master to want, and shows 
no sign at present of changing this admirably 
forthcoming attitude. 

His latest speech has received less attention 
in Britain than it deserves. In it, he put forward 
a number of high-sounding proposals for nego- 
tiations and agreements between Federal Ger- 
many and his own puppet State. But he also 
made one or two things-as clear as Hitler ever 
did. He declared, for instance, that Berlin did 
not have any four-power status, described it as 
the capital of the German Democratic Republic 
and added for good measure that the Ameri- 
cans, British and French had no original rights 
there. When the status of West Berlin had been 
adjusted to his requirements, he further made 
clear, Western use of East German communi- 
cations, whether land, water or air, could only 
be allowed on a contractual basis. And when 
the East German regime signed its peace treaty 
with the Soviet Union, the ‘occupation regime 
in West Berlin will be abolished.’ Sabotage, of 
course, would have to be stopped—West-to-East 
sabotage, that is—and the only real subject of 
discussion was precisely how to arrange for the 
withdrawal of the Western garrisons from West 
Berlin. Naturally, there would be no room in 
the kind of Berlin he envisaged for ‘revenge 
politicians and West Berlin provocateurs.’ When 
all this was settled to his satisfaction, he added, 
the Wall would come down, as it would no 
longer be needed. Indeed it would not. By then, 
the Soviet leaders would have no need of a wall 
to separate East Berlin from the free world, for 
West Berlin would no longer be part of the free 
world. By then, the Soviet leaders would have no 
need of Ulbricht, and would probably have him 
purged-as a Stalinist, replacing’ him with a 
‘moderate’ to show their good intentions (much 
as they are now blandly suggesting a ban on 
bomb-tests after a series of some fifty explosions). 
Ulbricht performs at the end of a rope; but the 
fact that we know who holds the other end should 
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not prevent us from learning something from his 
movements. 

Could there well be a better illustration 
than Herr Ulbricht’s speech of the necessity to 
crush appeasement in the West before it has its 
way? There is no need to take a high moral 
tone in this debate; of course, Chamberlain 
should have stood up to Hitler instead of selling 
the Czechs, because it was wrong to sell the 
Czechs. But he should also have stood up to him 
because it was to Britain’s interest, and the 
world’s, that the Czechs should not be sold. 
It would be, today, wrong to sell the West Ber- 
liners; more, it would have certain hideously 
dangerous immediate strategic ‘consequences, 
such as the likelihood that Federal Germany 
would abandon her adherence to allies on whom 
she could no longer depend and make her own 
bargain across the Elbe. But the biggest reason, 
in a world dominated by the power-struggle and 
not by morality, is that if we sell West Berlin we 
shall soon have to decide whether to sell Bonn, 
and then Paris, and then . . . But if we keep West 
Berlin, we keep everything; including peace. 

So it is just as well that Dr. Adenauer and 
President Kennedy seem agreed that, while we 
must be always ready to negotiate anything 
negotiable with the Russians, there are some 
things that are not negotiable. And these things 
inctude the status of West Berlin as a free city 
fully linked with the rest of free Germany, with 
unrestricted right of passage to and from it; the 
refusal of recognition to Herr Ulbricht’s 
puppet regime; the maintenance of the Western 
presence in West Berlin. It is unfortunately pos- 
sible that while President Kennedy and Dr. 
Adenauer were agreeing on these principles Mr. 
Macmillan was trying, in effect, to talk Presi- 
dent de Gaulle out of them. At any rate, it is un- 
likely that he was doing anything to reinforce 
de Gaulle’s opposition to negotiation with 
Khrushchev. But the Bonn-Washington accord 
seems secure. It cannot be too often stressed that 
those who wish to take a ‘hard’ line on negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union do not do so because 
they wish to fight for Berlin, but because they do 
not wish to fight for anywhere. Chamberlain, 
rightly and honourably, did not want to fight 
either, and thought that by appeasing Hitler he 
would not have to. He was terribly wrong. 
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‘I'd appreciate it, my dear Macleod, whatever happens, if you'd undertake 
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Vigilance Eternal 


A GLANCE down the list of the members of 
the Press Council, whose names and 
employers are printed at the beginning of its 
Annual Report, is instructive. The Times, the 
Telegraph, the Guardian and the Observer are 
not represented: Associated Newspapers (the 
Mail group), the Beaverbrook press, the People 
and the News of the World are. When a group 
of citizens feel that the law does not give them 
sufficient protection from vice, they are entitled 
to set up a vigilance committee; but it is surely 
unusual, in such circumstances, to allow the 
brothel-keepers to be represented on it—let alone 
to be the dominant element, in influence if not 
in numbers. 

The results can be seen in last week’s Press 
Council pronouncement on the recent Osborne 
affair (too late for inclusion in the annual report); 
the Telegraph story on that occasion was longer 
and slimier than any other—even the editor of 
the Telegraph admitted that the account was set 
out in greater length and detail than he would 
have wished. But the Press Council’s comment 
is that it does not consider the article constituted 
an insult to the good name of the press: ‘the 
persons concerned had been very much in the 
public eye and the newspapers properly regarded 
their activities as news.’ This could apply to any- 
body—particularly to members of the Royal 
Family. If the test whether intrusion into private 
life is in future to be the newsworthiness of the 
péople intruded upon, we are simply giving the 
gossip columnist a free rein; for naturally it 
is the newsworthy people that most interest him. 

There is one point, and only one, in the Press 
Council’s report that is worth comment. Its 
Chairman, George Murray, defends the Coun- 
cil’s action in not having the courtesy to inform 
those newspapers and periodicals (of which the 
Spectator was one) that it was going to discuss 
their use of four-letter words in their reports of 
the Lady Chatterley trial; a discussion which 
ended in the Council, with three dissentients, 
administering a rebuke. Complaints naturally 
followed: but complaints, Mr. Murray writes, 
‘come strangely from newspapers which criticise 
persons, policies and institutions without pre- 
liminary warning. . . . The Press Council claims 
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to write my 
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a similar right.’ But newspapers in this context 
are the equivalent of counsel for the prosecution 
(or for the defence): the Press Council, on the 
other hand, is a quasi-judicial body. The 
analogy is close enough. If the Press Coun- 
cil is going to sit in judgment, therefore, it 
should notify those whom it may later feel con- 
strained to condemn, so that they may if they 
wish present their case. otherwise it will be 
breaking a cherished principle of English law. 

Not that anybody cares, now. The Council as 
at present constituted is a travesty even of the 
one originally envisaged—and that was wretched 
enough. The surprise is that such representatives 
as Mr. C. D. Hamilton, the new editor of the 
Sunday Times, and Mr. Alastair Dunnett, of the 
Scotsman, still continue to lend it a faint aura 
of respectability by their continued membership. 
The members of the Council would do well to 
read this‘month’s Encounter article on the con- 
duct of members of the British press during the 
royal visit to Iran; and then ask themselves 
whether the press here does not need more 
drastic treatment than their Council as at present 
constituted can provide. 


Leakage 

HE publication of the full text of Mr. Heath’s 

Paris speech to the Six makes it clear that last 
week’s fuss was unjustified. So far from taking 
advantage of the darkness of the conference 
room to sell the Commonwealth down the river, 
the British Government appears to have stuck 
up for their interests (and for those of the Irish 
Republic) to an extent that should impress even 


the Canadian Minister of Finance. Of course, the. 


indications of British policy contained in the 
speech represent maximum objectives. The Six 
will almost certainly not consent to the associa- 
tion of countries such as Australia, New Zealand 
and India with the Common Market. Such an 
association would, indeed, make nonsense of the 
Community’s function as a regional grouping 
intended to lead to greater political, as well as 
economic, integration. But Commonwealth and 
EFTA countries should now feel some assurance 
—and it seems likely that some of them were 
anyhow less worried about the Common Market 
negotiation than they would care to have known 
publicly—that Britain will do its utmost to pro- 
tect their trading position during the long nego- 
tiations that will now follow. 

Apart from this Mr. Heath’s speech contained 
few surprises. The agricultural problem will, no 
doubt, be made easier by the fact that the Six 
themselves have not yet decided on the exact 
form which the Common Market in farm pro- 
ducts is to take. This will be a complex technical 
question dominated by France’s need to dispose 
of its farm surplus. The delicate matter of UK 
food prices should be taken care of by the long 
transition period which the Lord Privy Seal sug- 
gested. As to the 20 per cent. cut in the EEC 
common external tariff, which he put forward 
as a method of making the enlarged Community 
acceptable to GATT and to third countries, this 
might raise some difficulties, but the problem of 
agreement with third countries is, of course, one 
that will have to be faced by the Six as well as 
by Britain, and in the interest of 
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would be better were the Community to regard 
itself as a low-tariff rather than a high-tariff area. 

What is important now is that the negotiations 
should proceed undisturbed by shrieks of rage 
from the audience. The ‘leaking’ of the Heath 
speech would do real harm were it to mean that 
delegates in Brussels must keep one eye cocked 
over their shoulder for reactions elsewhere. The 
discussions on Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market will be difficult enough without being 
exposed to a glare of publicity. The govern- 
ments concerned must resist the temptation to 
score off each other by feeding news to the press, 
or by adopting delaying tactics. This was pre- 
sumably one of the points which the Prime 
Minister made to President de Gaulle. He might 
have added that, were the Brussels talks to break 
down. Britain would not be the only one to suffer. 


Pause 

N Monday evening both the Prime Minister 

(in Sheffield) and the Chancellor (on 
Panorama) were doing their valiant best to prove 
that the Government’s determination to combat 
inflation remains as solid as ever, in spite of 
setbacks. But even as they were speaking, the 
presses were printing the next morning’s news- 
papers carrying reports that the rug was again 
being pulled from under the Government: that 
British Oxygen was granting a substantial pay 
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rise; and that the British Haulage Association 
had announced increased rates for 1962. 

Once again the weakness of the Chancellor’s 
Pause is shown up: a weakness which he has 
simply declined to face. The Government asserts 
that it does not want to interfere with private 
enterprise, because this would be- Fascist. But 
it does interfere; constantly; its decision over 
Cunard-Eagle and the Atlantic routes is only 
the latest example. And to enforce a pause on 
one section of workers while allowing wages to 
rise unchecked for another, quite apart from 
the fact that it destroys the Government’s own 
cherished principle of comparability of wages, 
is certainly unfair and probably impracticable. 

When the emergency Budget included an in- 
crease in the fuel tax, we commented that it 
would inevitably result in a rise in production 
costs, and thereby add to the inflationary pres- 
sure which the Budget was ostensibly designed 
to reduce. Fuel costs in this country are already 
too high: the desperate attempt to keep the 
National Coal Board solvent has been helping, 
just as effectively as wage increases, to price 
British exporters out of their markets. It surely 
ought to have dawned on the Treasury that if 
inflation is the enemy, then it is consumption, 
not production, that they must attack; and that 
fuel, except for marginal activities such as 
pleasure motoring, must be reckoned on the 
production side. Will they never learn? 


Truth in Cold Weather 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


o keep 3,000 officers and NCOs waiting for 
: i hours out of doors on a cold November 
day, and then to address them, solemn and slow, 
for half an hour with as your conclusion a patent 
truth that they do not like to hear, may not seem 
a persuasive approach—even if your prose is 
magnificent and your logic unassailable. It was 
President de Gaulle’s way of dealing with the 
army last week. It is true that in other ways the 
occasion was well thought out. The liberation of 
Strasbourg by General Leclerc’s light armoured 
division on November 23, 1944, was an admirable 
example to drive home the President’s point that 
it was he and no other who had given back to 
France an army to be proud of. The parade of 
new equipment, mainly French, together with 
the first Honest Johns to be shown publicly in 
France was an excellent reminder that there are 
other functions for an army than _ fighting 
guerrillas and playing the policeman in Algeria— 
where the current of history cannot be swept back- 
wards anyway, whatever the brooms employed. 
But the best part of the President’s demonstration 
was certainly his conclusion, however unpleasant 
to his hearers. What is the use of a soldier who 
tries to reverse decisions solemnly taken by the 
nation? He is a lost man. He is breaking the 
machine that gives him his importance and his 
efficacity. 

Nothing will make the French army love 
President de Gaulle His own mutiny in 1940 
was the only one that circumstances. justified, the 
Only one with a fuiure. But how few were the 
soldiers who saw that then! The example remains 
aS a constant provocation to them to do likewise, 
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and as Frenchmen, who prefer logic to empiri- 
cism, they have difficulty in seeing that their 
mutiny would be wrong because it would be a 
blind alley. But another military insurrection does 
look increasingly unlikely. The most discontented 
soldiers have been posted to Germany or metro- 
politan France where the background must strike 
anyone as unpropitious for such action. The 
spectacle of ex-general Salan in Algeria involved 
with the organisers of a campaign of deliberate 
murder of the policemen and soldiers who are 
hunting for him and of those few Algerian 
European liberals whose outlook perhaps has a 
future is pretty discouraging. 

The probability that there will not be any 
further important mutiny in the army is not the 
only favourable factor in the situation. The 
negotiations between France, Morocco and 
(through the Moroccans) the Algerian rebel 
government to settle the problem created by the 
hunger strike of M. Ben Bella and his four 
companions, now for five years prisoners of the 
French, did uncover at least one common motive 
between all concerned—the desire that this new 
obstacle to a Franco-Algerian negotiation should 
be removed. 

So far, so good. But the exchange of murders 
continues in Algeria, reaching a new intensity 
over the weekend. The French Government 
continues to show itself incapable of dealing 
seriously with the OAS, which can bomb and 
murder and make illicit broadeasts and: even 
conduct foreign journalists to interview its leader 
without much apparent difficulty. The fact is that 
mutinying yourself is one thing; taking action 
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against somebody else’s mutiny is another. The 
army is at all events still engaged in fighting the 
Moslem rebels. As for the Algerian police, most 
‘of them are in sympathy with the OAS anyway, 
so that the fight is conducted by teams of metro- 
politan police officials seconded to Algeria, 
getting their information mainly from Moslems, 
and knowing that anyone they arrest can go sick 
and then walk out of the back-door of any 
Algerian hospital 


Both the Mosiem rebels and the OAS are now 
pretty obviously divided. It does not seem likely 
that M. Ben Khedda, the rebel prime minister, 
is particularly anxious that at the present moment 
enthusiastic young Algerian patriots should throw 
hand-grenades amongst men who are playing 
bowls in the dusty outskirts of Algiers. Some- 
body intermediate in the organisation wants to 
keep things hotted up. Nor is it likely that ex- 
general Salan wants the young Europeans of 
Algiers and Oran to conduct lynching parties 
against the Moslems in the streets of those cities. 
But neither can stop these things from happening, 
any more than the French Government can end 
the rebellion or catch OAS agents. It is the 
spectacle of a situation slipping out of control 
that is alarming and is now the main threat to 
a peace negotiation. If in any attempted handover 
of Algeria to a Moslem authority, the Europeans 
succeeded in seizing under OAS leadership the 
two or three urban areas—Oran, Algiers, Bone— 
where they feel strong enough to hold their own, 
is it humanly imaginable that the French troops in 
Algeria would be very keen to put them dawn? 
If the Government tried to use its forces, even the 
disciplined and faithful gendarmerie, to shoot, 
not specifically at OAS conspirators, but at 
‘fellow-Frenchmen,’ in other. words at a crowd of 
Algerian Europeans, what would be the political 
consequences? You have only to think of asking 
any British regiment to fire on the white 
Rhodesians. 


The kind of coid-weather victory that the 
President won at Strasbourg is an illuminating 
example of what he can.and cannot do. He has 
behind him a majority of Frenchmen who want 
peace in Algeria, but to whom he has been very 
slow to tell the whole truth. On other planes than 
that of-Algerian policy, the Government has been 
involved in serious strike trouble this week, with 
the electricity workers using the threat of inter- 
rupting the nation’s electricity supply and the 
transport workers that of holding up railways 
and buses. At the same time, in a belated fight on 
the prices front, a young and _ attractive 
Minister of Internal Commerce is locked in 
battle with the butchers in particular and the 
retailers in general—a battle which would bring 
widespread popularity if won, but can cause 
massive inconvenience while it is waged. In the 
villages the small farmers can still be heard 
murmuring angrily. Against all these centres of 
sectional discontent, the President would claim 
that he can rely on national support that is 
wider and deeper—but it is also passive. For if 
the nation backs the President over Algeria, it 
is certainly not enthusiastic about his policy in 
the cold war. While he is the realist over Algeria, 
it is as often as not his enemies who are the 
realists about Europe, NATO and the best way 
to defend general peace. 








Turning Point 


From FRANCISCO SUAREZ 


AVING asked the ritual question of whether 

he liked Spain, journalists assembled for a 
press conference last week in Barcelona were 
taken aback to hear the Italian poet Salvatore 
Quasimodo, who had come to give a series of 
lectures on ‘Poetry and Contemporary Man’ in 
the Italian Institute, answer drily that he did 
not, but in the light of Quasimodo’s political 
convictions this was not surprising. In the last 
two months alone, at least a score of Spanish 
Communists have been arrested in Catalonia, the 
Asturias, and in Andalusia, accused of illegal 
propaganda. Some were allowed to go home; 
others, brought to Madrid to be tried in due 
course in accordance with the decree of martial 
law proclaimed in the autumn of 1960. And 
a number of Anarchists have also been arrested. 


Nevertheless it has been observed on several 
occasions recently that the Spanish security 
forces are less enthusiastic in the fulfilment of 
their repressive duties than they used to be. 
There are indications of solidarity between the 
police and the discontented sectors of the 
population; the symptoms of social pressures 
from below which have indeed manifested them- 
selves in various ways since the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of General Franco’s ascent to 
absolute power, which seems to have marked a 
turning-point in Spanish internal politics, 

Much was made in the Spanish press of the 
zeneral amnesty in connection with the anniver- 
sary, by which all prisoners having served 
twenty years or more of their sentence were to 
be released forthwith. Those whose sentence did 
not exceed two years were to serve no more than 
nalf their time; all other terms were reduced by 
yne-fifth. But the decree contains a number of 
»00by-traps, especially for political prisoners. It 
does not apply, for example, to those who have 
heen affected by a previous amnesty (granted 
ypon the death of Pope Pius XID; and it may 
be denied to those whose behaviour has not been 
derfect in the eyes of the prison authorities— 
vhich means that prisoners may depend upon a 
nore or less arbitrary decision of the officials in 
charge of the prison. 

Among. those who will ‘benefit, though, will 
surely be Federico Monsalve Flores, a former 
righ official of the Institute of Foreign Currency, 
sondemned last November to eighteen years and 
gayment of about £300,000 in costs and indem- 
rity to the Spanish State. The foreign currency 
scandal broke loose about two years ago, when it 
zame to light that enormous fortunes were being 
smuggled abroad, transactions which had 
attained such proportion that the authorities 
were finally obliged to step in, although this 
meant involving some pillars of the regime. 
Eventually Monsalve was chosen to be the 


scapegoat; though he certainly was not the only 
guilty party, his name alone was published in 
the press. 

While radio and television have not yet tired 
of. glorifying the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
present. regime, the opposition is 
divided as always. In 


busy and 
Toulouse a number of 
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parties, including the Socialists, signed a joint 
anti-Franquist, but at the same time anti- 
Communist, manifesto. Indalecio Prieto, former 
Minister of the Republic and leader of the 
exiled Spanish Socialists in Mexico, travelled to 
Paris for the special purpose of meeting Don 
Juan, Pretender to the Spanish throne. Follow- 
ing the advice of his councillors, Don Juan can- 
celled the meeting at the last moment. 
Meanwhile Jose-Maria Gil Robles, leader of 
the Christian Democrats and resident in Madrid, 
is fulminating against one Mauritio Karl (real 
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Principles of 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY, 


HERE cannot be a Young Conservative 

branch in the country that has not, at one 
time or another, asked for a speaker from 
Central Office to address them on the ‘Principles 
of Conservatism.’ I find this rather disturbing, 
for it would seem to imply that there are such 
things as Conservative principles, and if that be 
so, that no one knows what they are. The truth 
is, of course, that Conservatives do not have 
political principles. They have prejudices guided 
by fact. It has been this freedom from doctrine 
that has enabled it to survive. 


There is great advantage in not. having to 
apply: the touchstone of a -mystical. ‘Conserva- 
tism’ to situations as they arise. (The Labour 
Party is for ever asking itself, ‘Is this Socialism?’) 
Not only does it facilitate government, but the 
flexibility that it gives allows for a wide range 
of differing opinion within the party itself. 
Amongst Tories, in the absence of doctrine, com- 
promise has been substituted for principle. For 
compromise is regarded both as good form and 
sound politics. It is the belief that the most 
important thing in politics is the continuance of 
Conservative government, and that compromise 
is the means whereby this aim may be achieved, 
that makes the Tory Party so formidable. Thus 
the nature of Conservatism has not changed. 
The party is recognisably the party of Disraeli, 
and of Baldwin. Nor indeed have the people who 
vote Conservative. There is still the traditional 
alliance between those who have climbed the 
ladder of inequality and those who would 
aspire to do so, a state of affairs that has bene- 
fited from a century of rising living standards. 
It is the composition of the Tory parliamentary 
party that has altered, particularly since 1945, 


The best example of the empirical approach 
is the Government’s decision to seek entry into 
the Common Market. It was, on the one hand, 
a complete reversal of the Government’s policy; 
on the other, no more than the consummation of 
a process of decline and adjustment that has 
been forced. upon us since the war. It is the 
empirical nature of Conservatism that - has 
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name Carlevilla, but he likes to sound German), 
the author of such masterpieces as The Sexual 
and Political Biography of Stalin. In his intro- 
duction to a recent edition of The Private Corre- 
spondence of Largo Caballero, which has since 
been banned and withdrawn, Karl insisted that 
Caballero was right in saying that Gil Robles 
could very well have staged a rightist coup 
d'état in 1934, if he had insisted on being 
Minister of War and had appointed General 
Franco to be Chief of Staff. Robles seems to 
find it most embarrassing to be accused by a 
Falangist of having delayed the Fascist victory 
by two years; he has immediately written an open 
letter to General Franco, declaring that he (the 
Caudillo) knew that such a possibility had never 
existed; and he is suing Karl for libel. 


Conservatism 


MP 


allowed the second factor to outweigh the first. 

There are some people who say that the 
Government should have done what it is now 
doing several years ago; that many opportunities 
have been missed. Sir Winston Churchill raised 
the hopes of Europeans at Zurich in 1946; only 
to disappoint them at Westminster in 1951. 
Then, there was the refusal to give our support 
to the European Army in 1954, and the failure 
to persuade the Europeans to adopt a Free 
Trade Area before the Treaty of Rome. All this 
is true; but to believe that a Prime Minister could 
have taken Britain into Europe during the 
Fifties is to ‘ignore the hallowed cliché that 
politics is the art of the possible. There would 
seem to be no time during the past decade when 
the Cabinet could have calculated that its 
Members of Parliament, let alone anyone else, 
would have been sufficiently aware of the reality 
of our declining power for them to agree to such 
a far-reaching change of policy. It was not, in all 
probability, until the late spring of 1960 that the 
Cabinet itself made up its mind. The breakdown 
of the Paris Summit, and all it meant in terms 
of prestige to the Prime Minister, was the cul- 
mination of a series of political defeats that may 
finally have forced reassessment upon the 
Government—notably Suez, where both France 
and Britain discovered that it was impossible to 
carry Out policies that did not have American 
(or Russian) support; and Blue Streak, which 
meant the end of an attempt to possess a purely 
independent nuclear deterrent. 

The collapse of the Free Trade Area showed 
that we could not dictate the pattern of integra- 
tion to a resurgent Europe: the ‘wind of change’ 
accelerated the process of imperial withdrawal; 
and the vulnerability of our economy through- 
out this period, reducing our influence in relation 
to other more prosperous countries, forced the 
Government to see the Common Market as an 
opportunity whereby our political decline might 
be halted, and conditions achieved whereby our 
economy might be permanently strengthened. If, 
in the face of such evidence, it took as long as it 


did for the Cabinet to come to a conclusion, how 
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much more difficult for MPs, the party workers 
and the country as a whole to see that there was 
no alternative to the present policy? 

Victory at Brighton has meant that opposition 
to the Common Market within the Conservative 
Party is restricted to the romantics of the Right, 
who see the Commonwealth not as it is but as 
they would like it to be (it is amusing to note 
that these same people who have been entirely 
without influence at home have now taken re- 
fuge in Katanga). The Government, it would 
seem, will not have great difficulty in taking the 
Tory Party into Europe; and if it succeeds, this 
will be empixsicism triumphant. 

So much, then, for the nature of the party; 
what of its composition? It is plain that there 
are many Conservatives in the House today 
of a kind that would not have been elected before 
the war—though there are still a few ‘inheritors’ 
who come by their seats not so much as a result 
of competition but rather by local influence or 
social status. Of the remainder, the majority of 
Members fall into two distinct categories. The 
first are the successful businessmen or barristers 
who enter Parliament in middle age and who 
were to be found in considerable numbers before 
the war. They have now to compete for adop- 
tion not with the squires but with the younger 
‘professionals’ who have served their apprentice- 
ship in the party organisation. 

It is this third category that may in time come 
to dominate the Tory Party. The ‘professionals’ 
have of course already reached office (Macleod, 
Powell, Maudling); and their numbers on the 
back benches are increasing. Many of them are 
either first-generation public school or have a 
grammar school background, though the bulk 
are Oxbridge. Before election they have either 
worked for Central Office, campaigned among 
the Young Conservatives, or scribbled for the 
Bow Group. In every case they have assimilated, 
to some degree, the sophisticated policies con- 
ceived by R. A. Butler after the 1945 election 
and propagated by the CPC and the Bow 
Group. Not even the Young Conservatives have 
avoided this subtle indoctrination. One can 
claim that it has become easier for the middle- 
class University Conservative who is without 
private means, but is prepared to spend, say, five 
years in area or constituency politics, to become 
adopted as a candidate for a winnable seat than 
it is for his counterpart in the Labour Party. Nor, 
as some suppose, does this mean that he becomes 
more rather than less dependent on the good- 
will of his. constituency officers. The party 
worker who is likely to become a chairman has 
also been influenced by the CPC; his political 
reflexes may not be very different from those 
of his Member. 

What will be the consequences of Woolton’s 
Law? It has been said that the quality of 
Members is higher than before the war: be that 
as it may, the party is at least beginning to 
reflect more closely the kind of person who votes 
for it. By throwing open its ranks the party will 
more easily attune itself to social change. And 
it will be both a stimulus and a support for a 
Conservative Government, for while there may 
be a closer identity of view, there will also be a 
greater awareness of the problems that face it. 
The composition of the party will surely, in time, 
come to have some effect upon its nature. 
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Faraway Country Revisited 


By BRIAN 


‘ 
Re seen oye lain Macleod asserts,* ‘was 
through everything and at all times a social 
reformer’—a phrase which will surely pass into 
the history examination papers of the future 
with the injunction: ‘Discuss.’ For Mr. Mac- 
leod’s interest was aroused by the discovery that 
his own political paths began to take him along 
those which his predecessor had travelled—and, 
indeed, mapped: as the founder, for example, 
of the Conservative Party’s Research Depart- 
ment, where Mr. Macleod was to find himself 
working in the dark night of the party after the 
war. From this he discovered Chamberlain’s in- 
fluence and abilities; and this biography’s main 
design is to restore the balance tipped unjustly 
against him after 1939. 

It succeeds in proving that Chamberlain has 
been almost as undervalued since, 1940 as he 
was overvalued after his return from Munich. 
He was, admittedly, a slow starter; there was 
an early unfortunate excursion into sisal-grow- 
ing, and he was a failure in his first ministerial 
post. But thereafter his ministerial career was 
at worst competent; at best very effective. Mr. 
Macleod overemphasises the ‘social reformer’; 
by contrast with most of his colleagues Cham- 
berlain was certainly that, but more from a 
desire for ordered efficiency than from any ele- 
vated notions of the rights or the dignity of man. 
He was in the Canning tradition of Conser- 
vatism; comparable to the businessman who im- 
proves the lighting in his factory because it in- 
creases productivity and diminishes absenteeism; 
if he was in favour of a representative of labour 
on boards of directors, it was as a safety valve 
rather than as a piston. Of underdoggery he had 
all Canning’s suspicion, particularly in its poli- 
tical manifestations: Baldwin had to rebuke him 
in 1927 for always giving the impression in the 
Commons that he regarded members of the 
Labour Party as dirt. Yet by comparison with 
his colleagues he was ahead of his time; he 
deserves the credit which before this book 
he has rarely received. 

So if, as Mr. Macleod goes on to suggest, 
‘Munich and the months that followed were 
not the natural fulfilment of his life and career,’ 
it would have been reasonable to admit that 
Chamberlain had blundered in 1938; and to 
argue simply that this one mistake, however 
disastrous, should not be allowed to distract 
attention from his very real qualities and 
achievements. But Mr. Macleod cannot let well 
alone. He feels bound to defend Chamberlain's 
actions and pronouncements in 1938; and by 
doing so—as, indeed, he must have realised when 
he saw the serialised version blazoned on posters 
under the title ‘Man of Munich’—concentrates 
critical attention on that deplorable episode. 

* 

Lord Avon told a Sunday Times interviewer 

a few weeks ago that this is an unhappy time 


to bring out a defence of appeasement: ‘in the ° 


present international situation it is certainly not 
a policy the West can pursue if it intends to 
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survive. But surely for that very reason it is 
all the more important that appeasement should 
be discussed and understood. The term, after all, 
is capable of different interpretations; as Mr. 
Macleod points out, Eden used it to describe his 
own policy as Foreign Minister in 1936, when 
it had no Danegeld connotation; it merely indi- 
cated a desire to explore pacific ways to remove 
international tensions. There could hardly have 
been a more propitious moment for any study 
of Munich than the present—so long as it throws 
light on what appeasement then achieved. And 
it is indeed illuminating—though noi in the way 
the author intends. 

For Munich was, in a very real sense, the 
natural fulfilment of Chamberlain’s life and 
career. His rise had been largely fortuitous. He 
had been written off as a failure during the First 
World War; he owed his emergence to Baldwin’s 
need for known names in his first administra- 
tion and, later, to Baldwin’s need of a proven 
administrator, the species being rare in the 
higher reaches of the Conservative Party (which 
could find nobody better qualified than Sir 
Thomas Inskip to be Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence in 1936; it must have been 
barren of talent indeed). And by then, there 
was no alternative Prime Minister in sight; 
Chamberlain it had to be, which meant he had 
to begin handling foreign affairs; and ‘an earnest 
opinionated provincial,’ as Vansittart later com- 
mented, ‘was bound to err if he plunged into 
diplomacy.’ Mr. Macleod complains that this did 
not reflect the opinion of the best judges of the 
day; but the best judges realised the alternatives 
were even more lamentable (Eden, after all, 
owed his eventual promotion to the embarrassing 
absence of competition from his elders). Cham- 
berlain simply did not have the training or the 
aptitude for the task. 

It is tempting to say he was too stupid for it: 
but ‘clever’ and ‘stupid,’ as Lady Asquith once 
pointed out, are ‘epithets neither of which 
covers the ground in describing any man of 
prominence.’ There is a sense in which she was 
right: Baldwin, after all, seemed stupid to some 
of his contemporaries, and Von Papen seemed 
‘incredibly stupid’ to Chamberlain. But Cham- 
berlain was capable of crass inanities; from his 
approval of Baldwin as Bonar Law’s successor 
(‘after all, he is a businessman’) to his hunch 
that the Germans would collapse in the spring 
of 1940. And many of them are omitted from 
this biography: there is no mention, for ex- 
ample, of Chamberlain’s reason for opposing the 
suggestion that King Edward should be given 
more time for reflection in the Abdication crisis: 
‘the continued uncertainty has already hurt the 
Christmas trade.’ 

In diplomacy he was quite out of his depth: 
a ready dupe for rogues. He only appears to 
have begun seriously to consider taking a hand 
in foreign affairs in 1935. Earlier, he had resisted 
suggestions that he should go to the FO; as late 
as December, 1934, he was complaining he could 
not afford it; ‘moreover, I should hate the 
journeys to Geneva and above all I should loathe 
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and detest the social ceremonies. Yet he so 
despised Simon than when Eden fell ill at the 
time of the Stresa Conference, four months later, 
the only suitable candidate he could think of 
was himself. Good native common sense, he 
obviously felt, made experience unnecessary— 
such vanity being a characteristic which he 
shared with his friend Geoffrey Dawson, of the 
Times (incidentally, it is another astounding 
omission that Dawson is only mentioned in 
passing: the notorious Sudeten leader is not 
mentioned at all. No defence of the Govern- 
ment’s actions at this time can afford such gaps). 

Mr. Macleod insists that Chamberlain was not 
deceived by Hitler; but this view is hardly 
tenable. ‘I got the impression,’ he wrote after 
his first meeting with Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 
that here was a man who could be relied upon 
when he has given his word.’ Even if this re- 
ferred only to the period pending the resumption 
of negotiations, as Mr. Macleod believes, who 
can seriously doubt that Hitler would have 
broken his word in this interim, had it been 
expedient? In any case, the Boy Scout ter- 
minology is damning: Chamberlain was treating 
Hitler as if he were a public-school man who 
had gone to the bad, but was still capable of 
redemption. 


* 


The standard argument put forward by apolo- 
gists for Munich, and repeated by Mr. Macleod, 
is that the pause that followed gave Britain vital 
time to catch up with German military prepara- 
tions; for although in a sense she fell behind 
still farther—German rearmament was proceed- 





ing even faster at the time—at least she was able 
to put herself on sufficient of a war footing to 
be able to resist in 1940. 

This view, though it contradicts Churchill’s, is 
reasonable. In 1938, as Mr. Macleod shows, 
Britain simply lacked the means to defend herself. 
And the psychological weakness was even greater 
than he suggests. The derided ‘King and Coun- 
try’ motion reflected a widespread fear, not 
simply that war would be fought for the wrong 
reasons, but of war itself. But whose fault was 
this? It was because of flabbiness on the Right 
that the rot on the Left could take hold: be- 
cause of Baldwin’s sealed lips over Abyssinia; 
because of the deceptions which he was later to 
confess in his ‘appalling frankness’ speech. 

Yet all the blame cannot be put on Baldwin. 
His evasiveness before the 1935 election can 
just be defended on the excuse that if the Con- 
servatives had lost, the country would have been 
in an even worse pass under a—pacifist—Labour 
Government. But on Churchill’s argument, 
which Mr. Macleod quotes with approval, that 
rearmament is a four-year task (‘the first year 
yields nothing; the second very little; the third a 
lot; and the fourth is a flood’), by 1938 Britain 
should have reached a position of some strength. 
In theory, she had; just before Munich, Cham- 
berlain boasted of her ‘terrifying’ strength. 
But in October, after Munich, Minister after 
Minister admitted that the defence programme 
was barely off the drawing board; the guns, the 
tanks, the aeroplanes were still largely paper. 
Nor is it possible to show that Chamberlain was 
playing for time at Munich. He believed he had 
secured a just and lasting settlement; when he 
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held up that scrap of paper at Heston a news- 
reel cameraman caught the look on his face: an 
expression of terrifyingly inane self-satisfaction. 
Mr. Macleod implies that disillusionment was 
rapid. He does not mention that on March 10, 
1939, Chamberlain issued a statement that the 
international outlook was satisfactory, and that 
there was no cause for anxiety. Within a weck, 
the grateful Germans had entered Prague. 

It is not a valid defence to say that the coun- 
try was with him over Munich; though it certainly 
was, in the wave of relief that followed his re- 
turn. The last comparable emotional orgasm had 
been on a very dissimilar occasion, after the 
relief of Mafeking; but Mafeking, like Munich, 
was to become a dirty word in retrospect: and 
rightly, for such manifestations are something 
for which a community should be ashamed of 
itself. In any case, even those who shared the pre- 
vailing relief by no means shared Chamberlain’s 
sanguine attitude. | happened to have been in 
Germany earlier that summer, and had come 
away in the certain conviction that Nazism meant 
war; the relief of Munich was simply that it 
did not mean war there and then. Many of us felt 
the relief children feel at the postponement of 
punishment—and the guilt when it falls on an 
innocent party. 

Mr. Macleod praises Chamberlain's ‘sym- 
pathetic and understanding bearing’ over Czecho- 
slovakia in the House of Commons, where he ex- 
pressed ‘profound sympathy for a small and gal- 
lant nation in the hour of their national grief, 
contrasting this with ‘the peremptory and even 
brutal attitude of Daladier.’ But there is another 
way of looking at it: that Daladier, realising 
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Self-Made Men 


When it is said of someone that he is a ‘self-made 
man’, it means he has risen from humble begin- 
nings. But the truth is we are ail self-made, with 


great or disastrous results. 


Many people who have won eminence for 
themselves in the process have found daily in 
Tue TIMES a first-rate partner. For while it is 


at his job, THE Times broadens his horizon. 
Through its regular reading, he makes himself, 
in the truest sense, a ‘man of the world’.* 


There is indeed perhaps no greater help to 


excellent that anyone should make himself good 


Read THE TIMES 
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your advancement than the wide and sharply- 
focused view of events which THE Times affords 
you each morning. 


*There are few greater benefits you can give 


your children than to bring them up on THE 
TIMES. If they are at school or college, they 
can get THE TIMES for the student rate of 
24d. They should write to The Circulation 


Manager, THE TiMES, London, E.C.4, 
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what he had done, was not prepared to cloak his 
crime witb cant; and that Chamberlain, in the 
circumstances, was being odiously sanctimonious. 


* 


The last line of defence for appeasement is that 
the Czechosiovaks ought not to have been sus- 
tained by alliances to the point of war, because 
after the Anschluss Czechoslovakia was indefen- 
sible. Perhaps; but so was Poland indefensible 
in September, 1939. Britain had to go to war 
then in very difficult circumstances, because 
the rickety structure of appeasement had 
finally crumbled, compelling recognition that 
Munich and all it stood for had been a futile 
as well as a shameful chapter in the national 
story. 

And the moral? There are too many parallels 
for comfort. The 1930s had its blind Left, too. 
It had its peace movement: run by a turbulent 
priest, Dick Sheppard; and goaded on by a 
philosopher, Bertrand Russell—who now boasts 
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that he was a supporter of the war against 
Nazism, but who in 1936 wrote a book ex- 
pounding a ‘rational pacifism’ policy, urging 
that Britain should disarm and announce to the 
world she would not fight for any cause. Would 
he have fought Hitler with bare fists? 

The Opposition, too, then as now, was split 
on disarmament. But the real culprit was the 
National Government, which from weakness, ig- 
norance and political expediency allowed the 
country’s defences to run down: explaining away 
each move of Hitler's with a litany of queasy 
rationalisations—from Lothian’s ‘only going into 
their own back garden,’ when German troops en- 
tered the Rhineland, to Chamberlain's ‘a quarrel 
in a faraway country between people of whom 
we know nothing’ (yet another omission from 
this book), after the rape of Czechoslovakia. 

We know now that if Britain had had the 
knowledge and the will to stand fast on all treaty 
obligations in the middle Thirties, the world 
would have been spared much misery and 
bloodshed. If the cap fits... 


Hemp to Egypt 


From DESMOND STEWART 


Connection must be disabused: my title has 
nothing to do with the export of Indian hemp 
(or hashish) to the Nile Valley. The export to 
which I refer is entirely prosaic and respectable, 
an English export, furthermore, which has been 
unaffected by the Suez crisis: stout hempen 
ropes delivered to the Egyptian Government for 
the purposes of judicial hanging. 

Three thousand people have been hanged in 
Egypt during the last seventy-five years, includ- 
ing, an Egyptian will hastily remind one, the 
Denshawai victims of imperialism. This gives a 
yearly average of forty. Each rope costs the 
Egyptian Government £30 and is used twice 
only. An average of twenty ropes a year repre- 
sents a tidy sum of £600 per annum to some 
deserving factory in the United Kingdom. Of 
the 3,000 dispatched in what we may call the 
‘Wandsworth fashion,’ only five have been 
women; sex differentiation can bring benefits 
as well as setbacks to the stronger sex. 

A recent case has aroused intense interest in 
judicial hanging. There is no wave of abolitionist 
sentiment. To scrutinise capital punishment may 
be the first step to its condemnation; yet death 
is as commonplace as life in this teeming coun- 
try. In the press there is a stark absence of senti- 
ment over the thirty-eight men already eking 
out the'r last days in the red cotton shirt, trousers 
and skullcap which are the uniform for those 
On whom sentence of death has been passed. 
Egypt is the land of the flashing cameraman. 
Just as in Canada the bridal pair are snapped 
at the altar rails, so in Egypt every moment 
from trial to execution is photographed. The 
Egyptians, innocent or guilty, love the camera. 
The youngest murderer, an eighteen-year-old 
ice-seller who killed an eldefly Greek woman for 
her money, is shown writing maxims about 
‘Patience’ round his cell door. A matricide poses 
like a film star with a cigarette. The prison diet 
is good: the condemned are expected to put on 


sre who have just stumbled from The 


CAIRO 


weight. They get three free cigarettes (‘Holly- 
wood’ brand) a day; if they have the money, 
they can buy sweets and cakes from the prison 
canteen. 

Moslem opinion, in this being nearer to that 
of Catholic than Protestant Christianity, does 
not seem to suffer from scruples of conscience. 
The conscientious objector to military service is 
unknown, and I have met only one abolitionist, 
a law student. Yet despite the ‘eye for an eye’ 
maxim, Arab Moslems are rarely sadistic, nearly 
always soft-hearted. The Turkish method of 
executing former Cabinet Ministers got a very 
bad press in Cairo: which is the more remark- 
able when one remembers that the late Adnan 
Menderes, a pioneer of the Baghdad Pact, was 
almost as unpopular as Nuri as-Said. The 
hanged-bird spectacle of the revived-from- 
suicide Prime Minister, dangling, as he slowly 
strangled between the legs of a tripod, was 
widely published; it represented (irony apart) a 
worse fate than the measured drop, where the 
dislocated neckbones end feeling more quickly 
than they end the pulse. 

The new interest in hanging to which I have 
referred has not been aroused by an error of 
justice of the kind annotated by Mr. Ludovic 
Kennedy. A moment of drama, rare anywhere, 
unique in Egypt, has been almost as talked 
about as the secession of Syria. 

A month ago the execution was scheduled 
of two rogues, Ayoub Labeeb and Azouz Shefiq, 
who had murdered a retired general when he 
surprised them burgling his wardrobe. The 
morning of execution came. The black flag flew. 
The criminals were weighed; gratifyingly, they 
had put on weight. The photographers recorded 
the last walk, the last cigarette, the hand of a 
police captain half-restraining, half-consoling 
the first to die. The platform reached, Labeeb 
asked the hangman (whose fee is £5 a job) not 
to spring the trap till he had finished speaking. 
The rope round his neck, he then launched into 
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an impassioned plea to the journalists to see 
that his children were cared tor, to say nothing 
of his old mother. His last-minute eloquence was 
not in vain For before he reached his perora- 
tion, a reprieve arrived and the photographers 
took a new picture: the astonished relief of a 
man who had been nearer than caressing dis- 
tance to death 

The lawyer of the condemned men had worked 
in a tradition more Californian than Cairene. 
The stay of execution was not due to any sen- 
sational discovery of new evidence; for the first 
time a technicality had been invoked at the last 
moment. The judicial authorities have now de- 
cided that there is no cause to reverse the 
original sentence. As with Caryl Chessman, the 
drama must go on 


This coup de thédtre has led to a debate: 
should the two murderers be led to the scaffold 
a second time? 

In al-Musawwar, the leading illustrated weekly, 
a number of leading writers and thinkers have 
given their opinion. Sheikh Ahmed Heneidy, 
speaking for religion, urges the execution of the 
divine law. God himself has revealed the lex 
talionis; the killer’s life must be exchanged for 
that of the killed. (The Sheikh no more quotes 
the Prophet's saying, ‘An eye for an eye is the 
law, but Mercy is better,’ than Christian priests 
quote the Sermon on the Mount in war-time.) 
Al-Agad, an elderly man of letters, invokes the 
protection of public order as a reason for carry- 
ing out the execution. Yusif Wahba, a heavy- 
weight actor in the Donald Wolfit league, sug- 
gests that as the two condemned men have 
experienced already the frightening part of their 
punishment, the execution should be carried out, 
but with the victims heavily drugged. 


The most respected voice, however, has been 
for life. Taha Hussein is Egypt’s most likely 
candidate for a first Nobel Prize. Educated in 
the Azharite disciplines, he also studied in 
France; he has contrived a rare synthesis be- 
tween the Islamic and the humanist traditions. 
He has written on Muhammad and has trans- 
lated @dipus Rex into Arabic. His comment on 
the hanging controversy is emphatic. ‘No man 
should be forced to confront death in this way 
twice.” He suggests that President Nasser should 
commute the sentences to life imprisonment. 


Taha Hussein, like Milton and Abu'l-‘Ala— 
or for that matter Justice—is blind. 








‘—So remember, boys—at tomorrow's big game I 
want you all to get out there and win for the good 
old Academy!’ 
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Top Religion 
From CECIL 


HIS is an era of top religion; at Rhodes 
‘Dems for the Orthodox, next year at 
Rome for the Romans and here at New Delhi 
for that odd amalgam of Protestants, Orthodox, 
Anglicans, and now Chilean Pentecostalists, who 
make up the 198 member Churches of the World 
Council. It had to be in Asia, for the Council 
sees itself as an all-embracing brotherhood 
taking in the climes and the continents under 
the banner of ecumenicity. Nothing like it has 
ever been seen in New Delhi, where Christianity 
hardly exists. Archbishops in puce and black, 
Orthodox monks in beards and flattened bowlers, 
bishops by the dozen in lounge suits and cas- 
socks, priests and ministers in droves—all] at- 
tended by observers and advisers and a press 
corps of 257. 

Christianity may be on the way out in Asia, 
but it can still put on a show when it moves 
to the top. No wonder the Government of India 
got cold feet at the moment of entry and wanted 
to know who all these ecclesiastics were and how 
long they proposed to stay and what were the 
plans to convert India. After all, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, Billy Graham, Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, Pastor Niemdller, Archbishop 
Nikodim from Moscow and that formidable 
Presbyterian-Lutheran combination of Church 
executives, Franklin Clark Fry and Eugene Car- 
son Blake, of New York, make a constellation 
of propagandists. 
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Mr. Nehru’s government is frightened of 
propaganda, whether it is Communist or Chris- 
tian, and the World Council Assembly looked 
like a mighty foray of the top people. In essence 
it was meek and mild, and the entrepreneurs of 
New Delhi rubbed their joyful rupees together 
as they discovered that these Christians were 
prepared to live in any old go-down rather than 
miss the speeches in the Vigan Bhavan. 

Top religion nowadays everywhere is con- 
cerned with relationships. It is bogged down in 
polite diplomacy. How not to offend and how 
not to boost your own churchmanship consumes 
the energy of ecclesiastics and their camp fol- 
lowers as assemblies and conferences move about 
the world. That partly accounts for the warm 
welcome to the Russian Orthodox Church which 
the New Delhi Assembly handed out. The Rus- 
sians scored 142 votes out of a possible 149 and 
the Assembly cheered Archbishop Nikodim’s 
speech in which he declared that the “Russian 
Orthodox Church has never shown intolerance 
or indifference to other Churches or denomina- 
tions, or to their urge towards catholicity, but in 
a spirit of brotherly love and understanding has 
always striven to help them to achieve success.’ 

Ecclesiastical topmanship assumes that the 
other brother is sincere and means what he says 
and moreover has some facility and means for 
carrying out what he says. The coming of the 
Russians raises doubts about their topmanship 


and whether anybody with a beard and bonnet 
is top in the Russian Church. The balding Mr. K 
seemed to grin behind the beards. 


Top religion is also concerned with unity. The 
World Council busily reminds its members that 
all it has to do is to provide a ring for their de- 
liberations. That's true. But in providing the ring 
you either promote or punish, you quicken or 
kill, and all those processes are going on at 
the top. Ever since 1948 the World Council 
has been widening the ring of world Christian 
fellowship, bringing in members from the high- 
ways and hedges of the continents. Africa put 
up eleven new members at New Delhi and three 
came from the coral islands of the Pacific, all 
vouched for by their associated mission boards. 
Iwo came from Chile bearing the ominous name 
of ‘Pentecostalist,, which is far from top in 
ecclesiastical terminology. If topmanship in re- 
ligion is your game, then watch the march of the 
Pentecostalists, who are said to be fast multiply- 
ing in every corner of the world, and in the 
eyes of old-line churchmen belong to the under- 
world of the faith. | was not surprised that the 
Pentecostalists got sixteen votes against them 
at New Delhi. 


A World Council has to be a World Council 
and that is the essence of this still struggling 
adolescent organisation, which since 1948 has 
steered its ecumenical barque on stormy seas. 
Some top members are not here. South Africa 
and its important Dutch Reformed Churches 
have withdrawn because of the Council’s 
criticism of apartheid, and China (although still 
in membership) had no delegation. 
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Authority, of course, there is none except 
that inner compulsion of obedience which every 
Christian recognises when it is atsent. The 
Council, unlike a United Nations, can in dire 
moments count on loyalty not to itself but to 
the Name that Asia reveres but refuses to exalt. 
That is the top quality of its inner life. Some 
people are afraid of the Council’s possible growth 
into a ‘super-Church’ forcing unity on its mem- 
bers, and others fear a developing international 
ecclesiastical bureaucracy set up in the new 


Letter of the Law 
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$2 million building in Geneva. True, there is an 
inner troika of astute managers, W. A. Visser 
*t Hooft, the Dutch general secretary, Robert 
Bilheimer, his American associate, and Frank 
Northam, the British financial controller. But 
the puce archbishops, the bearded Orthodox and 
those weil-moneyed churchmen from the palace 
of peaceful promotion lately erected by Mr. 
Rockefeller on Riverside Drive, New York, are 
in the topmost places. Here at New Delhi they 
appeared to be well in control. 


Out of Court 


By R. A. CLINE 


Ms cases in court by the complexity of 
their facts excite little public comment 
when decided in spite of the importance of the 
principles which they illustrate, and are only 
rescued from oblivion by the law reports several 
months later. Such a one is Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise v. Cure & Deeley Ltd.,; de- 
cided in July, the latest battle in a long cam- 
paign waged by various government departments 
to engage in what amounts to legislation barring 
its victims from recourse to the courts; 
fortunately this campaign has not, of late, been 
going too well. This time it was the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, who claimed the right, under 
regulations made by themselves, on a failure by 
the subject to make a purchase-tax return, ‘to 
determine the amount of the tax appearing to 
them to be due .. . and demand payment thereof, 
which amount shall be deemed to be the proper 
tax [that is, even if it is not] . . . and shall be 
paid within seven days of such demand unless 
within that time’ some other amount (to be paid 
immediately) was shown to their satisfaction to 
be the proper tax. It was admitted that if this 
regulation, which has existed since 1945, could 
properly have been made by the commissioners, 
it excluded the jurisdiction of the courts to decide 
what was ‘the proper tax’; and the justification 
for this extraordinary provision, and for the 
farcical period of seven days allowed to the 
subject to discover what was the proper tax, and 
convince the commissioners of it, was presented 
in the following argument: 


The scheme is a fiscal mechanism of great 
originality and has as its linchpin accurate 
returns made by registered persons who have 
to retain their books for a number of years. 
These books contain particulars of each 
transaction with retailers which attract tax. The 
books are kept by the wholesaler so there can 


be a comparison between them and _ the 
retailers. . . . The whole system of collection 
breaks down when returns are false. On 


discovery of facts tending to show falsification 
or incompleteness of returns, it is possible for 
the commissioners to make assessments by 
virtue of highly confidential inquiries of cus- 
tomers. These customers might not be pre- 
pared to give information if it was made known 
to the suppliers that they had done so. 

Apart from the fact that the regulation dealt 
not only with criminally false but inadvertently 
inaccurate returns, this argument betrays an 
astonishing state of mind. As Mr. Justice Sachs 
pointed out in a judgment of considerable force, 
‘The findings of fact have to be based on evi- 
dence which cannot be tested in the normal way 


either for bias or reliability; no opportunity 
becomes available to the party charged to rebut 
or explain those facts; and rulings of law would 
naturally tend, and indeed under civil service 
procedure almost inevitably must, follow the 
line of the departmental view instead of being 
formed independently after argument. On top of 
that comes such increase in margin of error as 
may be consequent on lack of previous judicial 
experience on the part of those who determine 
and report accordingly.” In addition, if the 
commissioners were right on the interpretation 
of the enabling Act of Parliament, it meant that 
they had power by regulation, among other 
things to detain a taxpayer in their offices to 
obtain relevant information from him; to stop 
him from drawing on his bank account while 
indebted to them; to take his money away from 
him to satisfy such debts; and to impose new 
penalties and provide for recovery of debts in 
courts which would not otherwise have 
jurisdiction. 

Happily, the commissioners’ argument did not 
prevail. The proposition that the enabling Act— 
which gave them power to provide by regulation 
for any matter for which provision ‘appears to 
them to be necessary’"—permitted the creation 
of such totalitarian powers as they had in fact 
allotted to themselves, was dealt with drily by 
the judge: ‘That formula (“appears to them to 
be necessary”) was suggested to be a -“drafting 
mechanism employed for the exclusion of the 
jurisdiction of the court” on the footing that 
“modern drafting technique is to use words 
which do not exclude jurisdiction in terms but 
positively repose arbitrary power in a named 
authority.” The art of excluding the subject from 
benefits by a positive definition which does not 
specifically refer to the exclusion is, of course, 
one that has been brought to a high degree of 
perfection in Whitehall; and it attracts profound 
respect for the craftsmanship of those whose 
duty it is to employ it. On the other hand it 
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does not always lead to a quick appreciation by 
others of the effect of legislative provisions.’ In 
the event, he decided that the regulation was 
ultra vires. ‘First, it is no part of the functions 
assigned to the commissioners to take on them- 
selves the powers of a High Court judge and 
decide issues of fact and law between the 
Crown and the subject. Secondly, it renders the 
subject liable to pay such tax as the commis- 
sioners believe to be due, whereas the charging 
sections impose a liability to pay such tax as in 
law is due. Thirdly, it is capable of excluding 
the subject from access to the courts and of 
defeating pending proceedings.’ 

The result of the case was satisfactory, but 
two regrets remain; one is that a government 
department should still require such elementary 
instruction on the rights of subjects; the other 
is that the House of Commons failed to exercise 
their statutory right to annul the regulation—and 
possibly others similarly |worded—within 
twenty-eight days of their being laid before 
them. On the other hand, as the judge pointed 
out, this will only happen ‘if their effect is appre- 
ciated.’ It almost looks as if legislators are hood- 
winked by the skill of their own draftsmen. 


* 


Law and literature, like most near neighbours, 
have generally regarded each other with a good 
deal of suspicion in spite of their mutual indebt- 
ness. For all the contempt in which the law 
was held, for example, by Dickens, Mr. Pick- 
wick’s day in court is one of his more celebrated 
creations, and although judges may sniff, a 
murder trial in a play is well known to attract 
almost as many spectators as a murder trial in 
a court. The obverse of this—the literary side of 
law rather than the legal side of literature—is 
less familiar, and Mr. Blom-Cooper, who is not 
only a barrister but the legal correspondent of 
the Guardian and the Observer, and so built for 
the part, is to be congratulated on an excellent 
and original selection for his anthology of ‘Great 
Writing in and about the Law.’* One of the more 
enthralling examples is the then Senior Crown 
Prosecutor’s notes for the prosecution of 
Crippen, which in its precision and arrangement 
approaches a grim poetry: 

Human remains were found in the cellar 
of 39 Hilldrop Crescent. . . 
They were 
headless 
limbless 
boneless 
and practically all indications 
of sex had been removed. 
There remained only 
some of the viscera and some 
pieces of flesh. 
Mr. Blom-Cooper has avoided obvious plums 


such as the Wilde and Whistler trials, although 
he includes Russell’s famous cross-examination 
of Pigott before the Parnell Commission. Other 
notable entries are the similarly ironical pleas 
in mitigation made by Socrates and by Gandhi, 
some well-chosen judgments, including several 
characteristically elegant specimens from Lord 
Justice Harman, and a fearful assault by Camus 
on capital punishment as practised in France. 
There is plenty of room for a sequel to this book, 
as Lord Birkett suggests in his foreword. 





42» er 


*The Law as Literature. Edited by Louis Blom- 
Cooper. (Bodley Head, 30s.) 
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A MINISTRY OF TOURISM? 


Sir,—Lord Altrincham may be right about the facts; 
I do not think his conclusions result logically from 
them. 

Undoubtedly visitors from Europe and _ the 
Commonwealth, especially first-class visitors, are 
too frequently enraged by certain practices of our 
government departments and government-owned 
organisations. But who supposes that a new 
Minister and a new Department are the sort of 
instruments to undo the work of others? 

The quality of the statistics put before us is, as 
the article indicates. unsatisfactory. But anybody 
who troubles to examine even this information—in 
the ways that, say, commercial advertising expendi- 
ture is scrutinised—is likely to reach the conclusion 
that all government tourist propaganda plays a 
much smaller part in producing national tourist 
income than those engaged in it would have us 
believe. The rveason that traffic is going to the 
Continent rather than Britain is a very simple one: 
that continental hotels offer travel agents so much 
better concessions thar. do British hotels. 

My conclusion is diametrically opposite to that 
of Lord Altrincham. If our national income from 
tourism is to be expanded, we want less government 
interference with, and expenditure on, tourism: 
not more. 

DOUGLAS W. FRANKLIN 
51 Brattle Wood, Sevenoaks 

* 

Sir,—One and a half million tourists a year seems 
about right for Britain. The places which tourists 
throng to in France and Italy become each year less 
rench and less Italian, less worth visiting, more 
like each other, and nastier to live in. Capri is now a 
supermarket; and so, for that matter, is our own 
(Warwickshire) Broadway. If high-pressure tourism 
is essential for a country’s solvency, fair enough: 
better for Southern Italy and Greece to become 
rivieras than for their wretched inhabitants to starve. 
But if a country can live reasonably well without 
excess tourism why shculd it try to sell itself to more 
and more clients? 

Of course tourism helps shop- and hotel-keepers; 
but in a Britain which has far too many shops and 
far too few good hotels it merely bolsters up the 
Status quo. 

A million extra tourists milling round the Tower, 
the Shakespeare country, Edinburgh er al. would 
Surely make us more rather than less xenophobic, 
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complacent, and insular? And would they really 
solve any of our economic problems? 

VICTOR GORDON 
21 Chepstow Place, W2 


FIREARMS 
Sir,—May | draw attention to the recent discussion 
in the House of Lords on privately owned 
smali arms which was notable for the admis:ivn 
on behalf of the Home Office that some of the 
weapons confiscated irom individuals are then put 
into circulation 0) the Government through com- 
mercial channels The Minister who replied took 
credit for ‘suspending this administrative abuse; he 
did not apologise for it. What the more common 
history of ownership of such weapons may be I 
have no idea, but there is one class of owners to 
whom the Government's contemptuous attitude in 
demanding their property and subsequent irrespon- 
sibility in disposing of it must appear needlessly 
offensive. Many of us bought personal arms 
covered by the present ban from private sources a 
little more than twenty years ago in order to make 
up for deficiencies, quantitative or qualitative, in 
the ‘1098’ equipment of our units. We have since 
been required to ‘surrender’ these arms without 
compensation in order to benefit from an ‘amnesty,’ 
as if we were terrorists. Consequently when the 
police refused a firearms certificate for the service 
automatic which | had bought in 1940 and de- 
manded its surrender, I, personally, broke up the 
weapon, piece by piece, in preference to letting it 
go into circulation with the prospect of the Govern- 
ment getting the market value which belonged to 
me and very likely transferring the pistol into less 
reliable hands 

It is a somewhat tronic though fortuitous coin- 
cidence that the Minister responsible for the gross 
maladministration which he has now ‘suspended’ 
was a member of the successive governments whose 
improvidence was one reason for our spending our 
pay on our own arms. Understandably enough, | 
hope, the boon of an ‘amnesty’ under these auspices 
for the offence of neglecting the consequences of 
one’s initiative does not arouse the feelings of 
humility and gratitude which the portentous terms 
of the offer seem to presume. One might imagine 
Mr. Butler waiting to put us to the sword if we 
do not cry ‘quarter’ and hand him some more toys 
to hawk among the gunsmiths. 

MICHAEL VYVYAN 

Trinity College, Cambridge 


PER ARDUA AD... ? 
Sir.—In your issue of November 17 your correspon- 
dent attacked the Air Ministry and claimed that it is 
misleading potential aircrew recruits. In support of 
this charge he advanced the following three points: 
(1) That the ‘V’ bombers are obsolescent and no 
replacement is under development; 
(2) That the Lightning’s successor is not yet flying 
in prototype form; and 
(3) That the TSR 2 has not yet been built. 
Taking the last point first, the facts are well 
known: a full development contract for the TSR 2 





was placed over a year ago and it is due to go into | 


service in the mid-Sixties. There is certainly nothing 
here which is in any way inconsistent with statements 
made in RAF recruiting publicity. 

As for the Lightning, it is quite true that no 
prototype successor is yet flying. But, although not 
yet in service, the Mark 3 will represent a radical 
advance over its predecessors and will remain a 
formidable air defence weapon until the end of the 
decade. Your correspondent should not undervalue 
the Lightning/Red Top combination—a_ most 
advanced weapons system. 

Then, finally, the “V’ bomber. Here your corre- 
spondent is on cven more uncertain ground, He says 
that if a bomber with performance comparable to 
that of a transatlantic jet airliner is adequate ‘some- 
thing remarkable must have happened to aerial 
tactics.” That is just the point 
Skybolt will mean that the bomber will no longer 
have to penetrate enemy air defences to attack its 
target. He compares the bomber force to the ‘slower 
man with the shorter reach.” This is an odd way of 
describing a force which will be capable of deliver- 
ing. from outside the range of enemy fighters, missiles 


it has. The advent of | 


| 
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There was an Englishman 


an Irishman and a Scotchman. ‘Arrah and 
begorrah.’ said the Irishman, ‘and the top of the 
morning to you begob, at all, all, Yeats and the 
Post Otfice. beiasus To which the Scotchman 
cannily replied. It’s a braw bricht moonlicht 
nicht the noo, d’ye ken, hoots mon, och aye, and 
a hundred pipers and a’. and a’, wi’ the haggis on 
the pibroch.’ 

Not to be outdone, the Englishman thought 
for a long time and then said, ‘I haven’t the 
faintest idea what either of you two gentlemen 
is talking about, and to tell you the truth I don’t 
much care either. But’ (and at this point he drew 
a deep breath, for he had a good deal to say) ‘I 
know of no better Christmas gift for your friends, 
your relatives, your neighbours, or your 
colleagues at work than a subscription to the 
Spectator. 


‘Consider: for only half the usual subscription 
rate you can be sure that they will receive, for a 
whole year, a weekly supply of well-informed 
and provocative editorials, reports, articles and 
reviews, covering the world of politics, current 
affairs of every kind, the arts, books, the City, 
and everything else that anyone with eyes and 
ears and a mind van be interested in. The paper 
is written by people like Kingsley Amis, Colin 
MaclInnes, Roy Jenkins, Bernard Levin, Constan- 
tine FitzGibbon, John Mortimer, Darsie Gillie, 
William Golding Julian Critchley, Peter Forster, 
Monica Furlong, Evelyn Waugh and many dozens 
more such. 


‘And all you have to do is to fill in the form 
below, adding as many more names as you like on 
another piece of paper, include 27s. 6d. for each 
subscription ($4 from Canada or the USA), and 
send it back. The Spectator does the rest, and the 
rest includes even a greetings card with the first 
issue sent, so that the recipient is in no doubt as 
to whom to thank.” 


‘Good gracious me,’ said the Irishman. 
“Well, I never,” said the Scotchman. 
— me 
To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ ° Ss. d. 


1. Name =é ——, . 140a000008 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 


eee 


2. Name 


FN, 6. ct hers osudus cha Sedeanenneeseeene . 


3. Name 


eee 


PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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travelling at many times the speed of sound and 
which even today could by itself destroy as much as 
80 per cent. of the principal targets inside the Soviet 
Union. Meanwhile it is perhaps worth recalling that 
subsonic bombers still form the main strategic nuclear 
delivery systems for the US and Red Air Forces as 
well as for the RAF. 

The recruiting campaign is going well. But pilots 
and navigators are siill needed for service in the 
RAF of the future, ir which manned aircraft will 
for long continue to have a most vital role. Mislead- 
ing articles such as the one referred to here do not in 
any way help our isiterests and do a great disservice 
to the fine body of men who have already come 
forward. 

JOHN EDEN 
House of Commons, SW1 


FIRST TERM 

Sir.—I don’t think Shrewsbury was quite so awful 
as Brian Inglis makes it appear, nor were the boy- 
imposed taboos and tyrannies quite so rigidly main- 
tained. There was generally a way round, for any- 
one prepared to use a minimum of ruse. During 
my first term I was going through the usual Hardy 
phase of adolescence; 11 would. of course, have 
been more than my lite was worth to have been 
seen reading Hardy, but it was easy enough to 
cover up Tess or Jude with the yellow bindings of 
the Crime Club, and there were similar devices 
for defeating most of the stupider Not-Dones. 
Fourth league football was compulsory; one had 
to go to the ground, but it was impossible to ensure 
that the fourth leaguers actually played; in fact. 
most of our time on the ground was taken up with 
reading or discussion, once we had suitably mud- 
died our boots. The OTC was no doubt ‘volun- 
tarily compulsory’; but by persistently losing 
equipment and by breaking a Lewis gun, it was 
possible, with diligence, to be thrown out of it. It 
was possible, too, not to pass Certificate A, by do- 
ing as one of my friends did and reply to every 
question with the answer, ‘Dig a latrine. for which he 
was beaten by the headmaster (he was later killed in 
the war). Indeed, the very existence of these taboos 
and obligations (‘Everyone will watch the House 
match’) and their infringement greatly reduced the 
boredom of life. 

When one reached a certain level of privilege. 
without attaining the grade of monitor, one was 
ilmost completely unpunishable; and from this ex- 
ilted and happy position, it was possible to do 
snormous damage to the whole complicated struc- 
ture of ‘service and responsibility. However awful 
the house, and mine was certainly the most awful, 
the school did produce a remarkable number of 
complete rebels, individualists who are unlikely ever 
to lie down under any form of organised institution, 
for the rest of their lives, and this surely is a justifica- 
tion—if rather a backhanded one—of the ‘system.’ 

As a result, a number of Salopians became con- 
scientious objectors, others retired to Dublin for 
the duration, and, for every one Richard Hillary. 
there were several eminent members of the British 
Communist Party. 

Shrewsbury, for all its boy-imposed barbarisms. 
bullyings and tyrannies, certainly did produce then 
some remarkable personalities; and many may at 
present be found among novelists, journalists and 
Members of Parliament. Two of my own house 
mates are, I believe, still serving very long sentences 
in HM prisons, for embezzlement. 

I think it should be added, too, that most of the 
bad old ways—‘colour’ exams and the collective 
moral torture of ‘new scum’—are now things of 
the past; it is now quite possible to listen to music 
without being persecuted. My own house is a quite 
unrecognisable haven of liberalism and happiness. 

RICHARD COBB 
The University of Leeds, Leeds, 2 


* 


Sir.—Public schools are supposed to produce 


leaders for the country; yet at the same time indi- 
viduality is almost completely suppressed. Privacy 
is non-existent. This may be all very well for junior 





boys, but it is ridiculous if a boy of eighteen 
cannot find solitude for more than ten minutes at a 
time. Freedom is virtually nil. Surely a senior boy 
should be allowed to visit a play or take an occa- 
sional day away from school? The very idea is 
regarded with horror. The curriculum is so or- 
ganised that one has virtually no free time. But 
the concern for work is ludicrously superficial— 
there is no opposition to boys who are in their 
examination term spending at least a day a week 
playing cricket. 

R. G. COLLIER 
Spread Eagle House, Rossall School, Fleetwood 


SHARE MY CHALICE 


Sir,—I always read Monica Furlong’s articles on 
the Church with interest, often with amusement, 
and not infrequently with disagreement. But when 
she said in the correspondence column last week: 
‘Outside the comparatively rarefied atmosphere of 
Caius and one or two other places there seems little 
sign of this [fellowship] except on a formal official 
level,’ 1 really wondered what kind of world she 
was living in. 

Has she never heard of ‘Clergy and Ministers’ 
Fraternals? Dces she not know of the local 
Christian Councils, which exist in practically every 
city and bigger town in England? Both have as 
their first purpose the developing of the sense of 
fellowship, of which apparently she is ignorant. It 
is because of this fellowship in Christ that many of 
us want to go further. 

Lest 1 be accused of mere words, may | illustrate 
what this has meant in the town of which till last 
August I had the honour of being Vicar. In the 
Fraternal nearly all the clergy and ministers met, 
not only for social intercourse, but to discuss in 
the friendliest way matters on which we differed 
and matters on which we agreed, as well as to do 
Bible study ‘together. Under the auspices of the 
local Christian Council, among other activities 
corporately sponsored were such things as: (a) 
united mid-week Lent Services, in which we did the 
round of one another’s churches, and had as our 
leaders eminent divines, both Anglican and Noncon- 
formist; (b) interchange of, not pulpits but congre- 
gations; (c) on Maundy Thursday on _ several 
occasions with the permission of our Diocesan one 
or another of the Nonconformist congregations 
with their ministers were invited to the Parish 
Church to join with us in the Holy Communion: 
on one occasion with the Methodists we had a 
service of con-celebration; and in addition to these 
internal activities, various others were directed 
towards the wider life of the town, e.g. ‘leavers’ 
services. 

With every sympathy with those who sincerely 
hold more rigid views I would submit that, in the 
light of the above, fellowship is both possible and 
highly desirable, and that what we need today is 
to regain a sense of proportion, 

W. H. MURRAY WALTON 
Late Vicar of Bromley 
27 Carter's Lane, Long Crendon, Aylesbury, 
Bucks 


* 


Sin,—Mr. Laurens Otter toys with a vain hope when 
he so patronisingly speaks of easing the return of 
dissenters to the Anglican Communion after it has 
obtained communion with Rome and Constantinople. 
Most dissenters have never belonged. The question 
of their ‘returning,’ therefore, does not arise. 

Concerning the ‘pipe-line’ theory of Apostolic 
Succession surely the following facts are undeniable: 

(1) The New Testament warns, in no uncertain 

manner, that historical continuity is no 
guarantee of spiritual succession; 

(2) To describe Rodrigo Borgia as a successor to 
the Aposiles is, at best, to provide a lyrical 
note in a historical fantasia, and at worst to 
indulge in a form of casuistry abhorrent to an 
honest thinker; 

‘By their fruits ye shall know them’ is the final 
test of the efficacy of grace. Effective ministry 
judged by this standard is valid ministry and 
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where is the Anglican who would dare avow 
that such ministry is restricted to his section of 
the Church? 

John Wesley said that the Apostolic Succession 
was a fable, and he was right. If therefore the thirty- 
two theologians do follow the logic of their convic- 
tions, as your correspondent suggests they should, 
they will follow the light of truth away from 
medieval darkness. 

W. H. HOPCRAFT 

Hazelwood, The Ridgeway, Stourport on Severn, 

Worcs 


* 


Sir,—May |, a minister in the Church of Scotland, 
whose sympathies are as much with the Thirty-two 
Theologians as with the Thirty-nine Articles, say 
how much I appreciate Monica Furlong’s article? 
Some years ago, an Anglican priest said to me, 
‘While we cannot invite you to Holy Communion, 
we cannot turn you away.’ But who, in these cir- 
cumstances, would ever want to gatecrash? We, in 
the Church of Scotland, are (happily, we think) 
not restricted in welcoming to the Lord’s Table 
all who sincerely believe in Him, and I know quite 
a number of Episcopalians who are content to 
communicate along with us—although, naturally, 
preferring their own particular form. The Churches 
have so much common ground to stand on (‘One 
Lord, One Faith, One Baptism, One God and Father 
of all .. .’), and it seems a very great pity to en- 
danger that ground by seeking agreement where, 
in the nature of things, there clearly can be none. 
Meantime we must just go on trying to understand 
each other round the conference table: there at 
least gaiters are not de rigueur 

NORMAN A. LOGAN 
The Manse of Dunino, St. Andrews 


* 


Sirn,—As a_ simple-minded and obviously non- 
theological seeker after truth, I would be glad to 
know where in the account of the Last Supper, or 
elsewhere in the New Testament, there is authority 
for the idea that Holy Communion may be 
administered only by a priesthood? 

One guidance we would appear to receive from 
the recorded words of Our Lord is his desire that 
all Christians should be one. The ‘lamentable 
divisions’ (that too-glib phrase) which keep 
Christians from sharing a common table or a 
common chalice look very much like man-made 
misconceptions of the will of God. 

Certainly they are not the least of many reasons 
why the churches today repel rather than attract 
so many lay people who are not always irreligious. 

LESLIE STUBBINGS 
Chancton Hard, Dartnell Park, West Byfleet, 
Surrey 


USES OF PASTERNAK 

Sir,—According to Mr Conquest, in reviewing his 
book about the Pasternak affair I suggested that 
no admirer of Pasternak’s writing could be 
interested in his last days, urged that the Nobel 
Prize Committee should allow its awards to be 
influenced by the opinion of governments, declared 
that Pasternak resented the award, and concluded 
that no book of the Pasternak affair should have 
been compiled, and that the facts about Pasternak 
should be suppressed. Mr. Conquest must not 
twist. I said, 2nd he knows that I said, none of 
these things; I asserted that Pasternak’s work (i.e. 
what he is all about) is more momentous than his 
persecution, that the Swedish Academicians must 
have known that an award to Pasternak at that time 
was likely to endanger him, and that they might 
more wisely and considerately have deferred the 
award; I said that Pasternak was soon ‘in two 
minds’ between pleasure at the award and gathering 
contempt, ‘not of the Swedish Academy, but of 
the Western journalistic furore.’ I said that if such 
a book was necessary, then compiling it was not 
the job of a poet, who could have served what is 
momentous in Pasternak, rather than the inci- 
dentals, in a way more honourable—to which I 
stick—if less profitable. 
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] am neither a Communist nor an ex-Communist 
on the nails of an expiatory bed, and I notice that 
Mr. Conquest says aothing of another complaint 
in my review—that in presenting the Pasternak 
aftair he did not parade the nastiness of the use of 
Zhivago, etc., in the West as well as the nastiness of 
the treatment of Pasternak in the East. That ts to 
be a cold soldier 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
Broad Town Wdlishire 


DUNT OUTSTAY YOUR INCOME 


Six.—Although Derek Barton did not specity 
whether the revised rents now demanded of the 
tenants at Kings Court and Alexandria Mansions 
included rates or not. it seems safe to deduce that 
the latter are. and will remain. a separate charge. 

i! this assumption ts correct. then indeed the 
gallant but luckiess tenants nave won a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory. for in 1963 the new rating values based on 
post-war rentals will come into force 

It. as you say in your editorial. the LCC is 
‘hypnotised by the attraction of higher rents (and 
consequently higher rates). then clearly it is local 
government policy to support landlords in their 
demands. although if the queue ot the homeless is 
to be swelled in a year or so by tenants in the 
Kings Court and Alexandra Mansions category, it 
would seem that the LCC’s efforts to raise their 
income to meet inflation will be nullified to a cer- 
tain extent by the additional burden thrown on their 
resources 

This whole business seems to highlight the com- 
plete economic muddle and anarchy which the 
affluent society. conceals behind a facade of shaky 
prosperity and which makes absolute nonsense of 
most of the precepts by which most of us would 
still like to live 

Cc. C BAINES 

Yew Tree House, Bladbean, Elham. near Canterbury 


THE NEW ARMY 
Sir.—If | am ever privileged to dine with Cyril 
Ray I shall be distressed to find the Margaux 
diluted with Algerian, but I shall have no right 
to be surprised. After all, that is what he proposes 
for the Army 

NICHOLAS BICKFORD 
3 Shelton Fields, Shrewsbury 


[Cyril Ray writes: ‘This attitude of Colonel 
Bickford’s is precisely why there are recruits for the 
Margaux regiments and not for the Algerian 
corps. —Editor, Spectator.]} 


PRE-CHRISTMAS QUIZ 
Sir,—On my return yesterday from Kmlzysknygrmk 
my attention was drawn to the correspondence con- 
cerning your Pre-Christmas Quiz. John March and 
your publicity manager may be interested to know 
that | am a descendant of L. P. Smith (no relatives 
in South Africa) who so regrettably dropped his 
bugle, and the instrument is in my possession to 
this day. 

A. M. S. DAVIDSON 
Benrath, The Avenue, Tadworth, Surrey 


* 


Sir,—Literary references to the Spectator are doubt- 
less innumerabie, but two notable omissions from 
your modest self-appraisal occur to me. Readers of 
Kipling may recall in ‘The Village that Voted the 
Earth was Flat’ that to the general press denunciation 
of purblind Huckley the Spectator contributed two 
middles, ‘Rural Tenacities’ and ‘Village Hausmania,’ 
the latter—described as ‘scholarly and delightful’— 
being a reference to the village’s philistine neglect 
of its fourteenth-century font. 

It may also be remembered that one of the war- 
time solaces of Evelyn Waugh’s Guy Crouchback 
was his Saturday walk to collect the Spectator (albeit 
together with the New Statesman and the Tadlet!). 

JAMES BROCK 
Montacute House, Montacute, Somerset 
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FOR X 
INTELLIGENT 
PARENTS’ 
INTELLIGENT 
CHILDREN 


RRB NEISSERIA 


TODAY’S Time & Tide, still only 1/-, contains a Children’s Magazine that 
really understands what children want to read. Here is the mixture not as before. 
Here are freshness, originality; ali the qualities which make it a true offspring of 
the “parent” magazine. It assumes that intelligent parents who read a weekly 
like T & T have intelligent children—and that they, too, look for the same 
sparkling quality in their Christmas reading. 


New and quite unexpected stories and articles—including a very unusual one by 
E. W. Hildick, author of the “Jim Starling” books. A gaily coloured Christmas 
Crib to make, a Christmas Quiz, puzzles and crosswords. A full colour impression 
of a 1970 supersonic airliner, a classical comic strip, a profile of a young ballet 
dancer, painting competitions, literary competitions . . . 28 pages—some in full 
colour—of words and pictures to keep every intelligent child from 5-15 happy 
as the holidays are long. 


Don’t miss this opportunity: we give Christmas presents only once a year! The 
T & T Children’s Magazine is there today free in every copy of Time & Tide 
and it carries our very best wishes for a happy Christmas. 


T&T 
CHILDREN’S 
MAGAZINE = ~ 


TIME & TIDE, 177 REGENT STREET, W.1. TEL: REGENT oore 


FREE 
in today’s 
TIME 
& TIDE 


ONE SHILLING 
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The Trojans at the Opera 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


~~ wa TO Berlioz the Paris Opéra 
was ‘musically speaking a 
house of ill fame.’ And, last 
Saturday, confronting his bust 
on the second floor of that 
2 institution, in its place of 
* honour between Royer and 
-} Gardel, 1 could see what he 
was thinking: the old place hadn’t changed. 
There was a certain fixity of expression in his 
eye, as of a man who pretends hard not to notice. 
Yet, when the news got round last year that 
Paris was to put on The Trojans for the first 
time since 1921, and later, in the spring, we were 
told that the Opéra was actually being closed 
for ten days (an action almost unprecedented in 
peace time) for uninterrupted rehearsals, even a 
normally sceptical spirit could reasonably look 
forward to something out of the ordinary, an 
act of reparation to a neglected masterpiece. In 
the event, the chorus went on strike and The 
Trojans was postponed; and by the time it re- 
appeared on the bills the chosen conductor, Mr. 
Kubelik, had dropped out. Whether, had the 
work been given last spring, he would have 
knocked enough sense and style into the per- 
formers to achieve a decent likeness of the music 
is a futile, though poignant, speculation. The fact 
is that under his successor, M. Pierre Dervaux, 
the musical side of the performance was of a 
quality hardly to be described without malice. 

Let me, however, attempt to do so with the 
sternest objectivity by citing cast-iron evidence of 
the crime. The staging was that seen at La Scala, 
Milan, in 1960, with décor by Piero Zuffi and 
production by Margherita Wallmann. Unfortu- 
nately, along with the scenery, and imported like 
Colorado beetle in the baggage, the Opéra seems 
to have used the same full score and set of parts 
as La Scala, and taken the cuts it found there as 
stimulus for much more extensive and ferocious 
mutilations. Now the Milan cuts were bad 
enough: they included a chunk out of the middle 
of the Love Duet, the andante section of Aeneas’s 
aria and the duet of Anna and Narbal. But 
where Milan slew its thousands Paris has slain 
its tens of thousands. The Opéra restored a few 
passages, notably Aeneas’s andante and about 
ninety bars of Choroebus’s music in the first act; 
but that this was more for the gratification of 
individual vanity than out of respect for the 
intentions of the composer can be seen from the 
treatment meted out to other less glamorous pas- 
sages. In all, according to my estimate (made 
from a perusal of the score on the morning after), 
some 1,600 bars were removed, nearly three- 
quarters of them from The Trojans at Carthage. 

I do not say The Trojans should never be 
shorn of anything but its ballets. Its length is a 
problem even in opera houses where the sacri- 
fice of social niceties to artistic ones involved 
in bringing up the curtain before eight o’clock 
is not beyond the pale of civilised living; but the 
problem is not to be solved by the primitive 
surgery employed at the Opéra. There is a case 






that can just be made on grounds of time for 
leaving out the Anna/Narbal duet or the fare- 
well scene between Aeneas and Dido. But there 
is no conceivable justification for tearing out 
passages of a handful of bars from the heart of 
an integral musical movement. such a. the exci- 
sion of two bars from the ensemble on the death 
of Laocoon, seven bars from the end of Cas- 
sandra’s first aria, and forty bars from the mar- 
vellous orchestral conclusion of the opening 
scene in Carthage—three cuts which amount to 
a saving of less than two minutes. 

It is hardly surprising that M. Dervaux should 
show, even in the music he deigned to include, 
the feeblest grasp of idiom and a genius for the 
wrong tempo. He was forever whacking the 
score along—the introduction to Cassandra’s 
first scene, for instance, was almost twice as fast 
as Berlioz’s marking—yet when pace and brio 
were demanded he contrived to drag miserably. 
Among the cast Guy Chauvet’s Aeneas was re- 
markable for golden top notes and leaden musi- 
cal understanding. Régine Crespin’s Dido began 
admirably, bringing grace and warmth to the 
moribund scene; but she foundered in a welter 
of cuts and a production which was formal in a 
mainly negative way. The sets, more imagina- 
tively lit than in Milan, were better than I re- 
membered, the production worse. There was one 
particularly exquisite moment of tragi-comedy 
when M. Chauvet, snatching himself from the 
embrace of Madame Crespin, waddled across the 
stage to receive the sceptre from the hands of 
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Mercury, before returning to his former pogj. 
tion; but by that time, like that grim-visageg 
bust on the second floor, I was beyond either 
tears or laughter. 

For the record, the following is my reckoning 
of the passages cut at the Opéra, in the order in 
which they occur. 

La Prise de Troie: the allegro vivace chorus 
in C major, entire; the orchestral epilogue of 
Cassandra’s aria; two cuts amounting to some 
fifteen bars from the Cassandra /Choroebus duet; 
the ballet ‘Combat de Ceste,’ entire; ten bars 
from the ensembie ‘Chatiment effroyable’; about 
thirty bars from the procession of the Trojan 
Horse; forty-nine bars (entry of Ascanius) from 
the introduction to the scene in Aeneas’s tent; 
forty bars from the ensemble of Trojan warriors; 
about sixty-two bars from the scene in the 
Temple of Vesta. Les Troyens a Carthage : the 
opening chorus in E flat, entire; the repeats in 
the first and the final statement of the Cartha- 
ginian national anthem; the version of the anthem 
in B flat; the recapitulation of Dido’s ‘Chers 
Tyriens’; all the ballets; twenty-two bars from 
the allegro moderato section of the Dido/Anna 
duet and sixteen bars from the andantino section; 
the whole of Dido’s ‘Errante sur les mers’; forty 
bars from the orchestral conclusion of the en- 
semble of Carthaginians and Trojans in B major; 
the scene between Anna and Narbal, entire; the 
repeats in the first ballet; the second ballet, 
entire; lopas’s song, entire, and twenty-one bars 
of surrounding music; forty-six bars from the 
Love Duet; the second verse of the sailor’s song; 
a dozen bars from the ensemble of Trojan war- 
riors; the sentinels’ duet, entire; the scene 
between Dido and Aeneas, ‘Errante sur tes pas,’ 
entire; eight bars from the Trojan March in the 
following scene; sixty bars from the scene in 
Dido’s Room; fifty bars from the Priest’s Chorus. 


Farewell, Farewell, Eugene 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra. (Old Vic.)—The 
Keep. (Royal Court.) 


EUGENE O’NEILL’s genius 
was for naturalistic 
drama. Unfortunately it 
was only during the first 
six and the last six of his 
playwriting years that he 
was content with natura- 
lism. In the intervening 
period, from 1920 to 1940, 
he became the theatre’s 
foremost victim of the modern self-conscious 
desire for ‘significance.’ He produced such mon- 
strosities as Lazarus Laughed, which requires 
over two hundred and fifty masks and includes at 
least twenty minutes of pure ‘liberated laughter’ 
by Lazarus and a chorus; and The Great God 
Brown in which the hero, Dion Anthony, is a 
mixture of libertine. Dionysus and ascetic St. 
Anthony, and the warm mothering prostitute, 
named Cybel after Cybele, the Earth Mother, has 
in her parlour ‘cheap wall-paper of a dull yellow 





brown, resembling a blurred impression of a 
fallow field in early spring.’ 

The largest and most famous of these works is 
Mourning Becomes Electra (1931), a Freudian 
re-telling of the Oresteia with sexual motivation 
for every twist of the tragedy. By now this 
trilogy can be seen in perspective as a vast empty 
monument to a once current intellectual fashion; 
it is the outstanding ‘folly’ of modern drama. 

The house of Atreus becomes a rich landown- 
ing family in puritanical New England at the 
time of the Civil War. Inside the family there are 
three incestuous relationships—father-daughter, 
mother-son, brother-sister. Barring homosexu- 
ality, the canon is complete. Even so, such 
profusion of family love might be acceptable if 
only the characters themselves were less aware of 
its incestuous nature. But Orin Mannon (Orestes) 


can sob to his mother, Christine Mannon 
(Clytzemnestra): 

I don’t want Hazel or anyone—you're my 

only girl 2 

and Christine scolds her daughter, Lavinia 


(Electra), with the words: 


You've tried to become the wife of your 
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father and the mother of Orin! You've always 
schemed to steal my place! 

O’Neill called this style ‘super-naturalism.’ In 
practice it meant that he felt free to treat his 
characters as puppets and to put into their mouths 
a series of intellectual signposts to his play’s 
meaning. All the men, for example, share the 
same image of happiness—a South Sea island 
free from sexual taboos and guilt—which each of 
them expresses separately but in almost identical 
terms. O'Neill was obsessed with dramatic 
patterning of this type. In the last play of the 
trilogy Lavinia and Orin use in their incestuous 
love-hate relationship precisely the same phrases 
as their parents used in the first play; and, to ram 
the point home, Lavinia has now come to look 
exactly like her dead mother and Orin looks 
sometimes like his father, sometimes like his 
mother’s lover, Adam Brant (Agisthus). The 
trick of facial resemblance is one of O’Neill’s 
favourite signposts. The entire Mannon house- 
hold. even the domestic staff, wear ‘the same 
strange mask-like expression, suggestive of doom. 

This profusion of intellectual tricks is wrapped 
up in the familiar rags of melodrama. After 
Christine has killed her husband, she faints and 
a small box of poisonous pills rolls out of her 
clenched hand across the floor—soon to be picked 
up by Lavinia. And there is nothing in the trilogy 
to lift such moments out of the reach of derisive 
laughter, as the poetry often does in minor 
Elizabethan tragedies. When Christine Mannon 
commits suicide, Orin staggers out of the house 
with the words: ‘Vinnie! Mother—shot her- 
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self—Father’s pistol—get a doctor.’ Mourning 
Becomes Electra oniy achieves real power in the 
few scenes where O’Neill’s naturalistic brilliance 
bursts out of its intellectual straitjacket. The 
clash between mother and daughier in the first 
play does touch on the fierce reality of family 
hatred—a reality which was not to achieve full 
expression in O’Neill’s work until he turned to his 
own home and to straightforward naturalism in 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night. 

The great advantage of seeing Mourning 
Becomes Electra in performance is that one is at 
least spared O'Neitl’s stage directions, which are 
even more pretentious than his text. Val May. the 
director of the Old Vic production, seems to have 
recognised this fact but tries to compensate by 
emphasising all the worst aspects of the text. He 
directs the melodrama, in O’Neill’s terms, as 
super-melodrama. He shrouds the Mannon 
house in branches of weeping willow, hanging like 
cobwebs; he economises drastically on the light- 
ing bill; and he has extracted from some of his 
cast, in particular from Sonia Dresdel as 
Christine Mannon a harsh and jerky style of 
acting which turns the trilogy into a larger-than- 
life Punch and Judy show. This, admittedly, is 
what it is, but the fact is better concealed than 
underlined. But Barbara Jefford’s Lavinia is so 
successfully frightening, particularly in her long 
silences, that it is almost a relief when she walls 
herself up in the haunted house after all her 
family has died. 

A character in The Keep is described as ‘riding 
a metaphor bareback,’ and for most of the 
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evening the author, Gwyn Thomas, does just 
that—with very considerable bardic skill. He is 
at his best when painting word pictures of zany 
scenes—the chapel minister preaching about 
what happens to insatiable lechers in Borneo, a 
shy young man conducting a massed choir of 
eighty virgins, an ambitious official from the 
town hall succumbing to the red velvet dress 
and lips of the widow in the manor right under 
the stern painted eye of her dear departed 
colonel. But he also makes many excellent 
cracks at the gloomy chapel background—the 
world in which a child of nine can win a prize 
for ‘the best essay against drink and carnality.’ 

Very little happens in The Keep. Constantine 
Morton sees himself as the future Napoleon of 
the district, with his four brothers as the corner- 
stones and himself as the summit of a pyramid 
of local power and prestige. He hides this 
family ambition under the cloak of pious dedica- 
tion to the memory of their dear mother, sup- 
posedly killed in a train crash in America. 
When the resentful brothers at last make up 
their minds to leave home, he has four new 
jobs available, just enticing enough to persuade 
each of them to stay. The first two of the play’s 
three scenes are severely weakened by their 
dramatic repetitiveness. 

Then, suddenly, the drama springs to much 
greater life. Constantine crumbles, after being 
enticed into unexpected indiscretion by the red 
velvet widow, and news comes that the worthy 
mother, far from being dead, has been happily 

(Continued on page 824) 
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*WHAT ARE THE FACTS about Family Planning? 
*Why is a planned family the basis of happy married life ? 
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WE DO NOT LAUNCH SATELLITES 


We do not launch satellites, or space probes; but travel outside the earth's atmosphere involves 
a great deal of work which is well within our orbit. Over 80 GAN companies are taking part in the 
drive to conquer new worlds; and some of the first human artifacts to reach other planets will 
certainly have been made by GKN. Special high tensile lightweight fasteners are one example. 
Rocket motor casings in a new GKN high tensile weldable steel are likely to be another. GKN 
welding equipment for rocket and fuel tank construction is behind this thrust into space; and 
in telemetry and control there are silicon iron laminations, cold forged and machined copper 
transistor bases, and castings for radar wave guides—all made by member companies of the 
GKN Group. These facts should give space travel enthusiasts an inkling of the part we are 


playing, in research and production, to hurry up the most exciting age of exploration ever. 





%* Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick, 40, Staffs. 
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touring America in a cabaret act with her first 
lover. The pall of piosity and ambition lifts 
from the family, and in a magnificent final 
scene Gwyn Thomas combines humour, senti- 
ment and serious protest against the dark forces 
of puritanism. Mervyn Johns is_ splendidly 
funny as the old father, and Denys Graham as 
the most ineffectual of his sons. And the play is 
beautifully set by Ken Calder in an unending 
vista of grey, identical houses. 


Ballet 


From Feet to Feet 
By CLIVE BARNES 


“AFTER my death the public will 
say what nonsense Fokine 
staged!’ Choreographers are 
much obsessed with death; their 
art is fragile, transient—David 
Lichine once described it as 
‘moisture in the mouth of an 
orator.’ In much of his recently- 
published posthumous Memoirs* Michel Fokine 
can be seen cefiantly clutching the shreds of 
immortality to his reputation. 

A correspondent recently asked me to write 
about dance-notation and | fully intend to. The 
new and, I believe, at last practicable methods 
of dance notation which have been developed 
over the past three decades are potentially the 
most important advance ever made in ballet. 
Only consider what notation achieved for music 
and you will see my meaning. Unfortunately for 
Fokine ‘everything was transferred without any 
written directions from one generation of dancers 
to another, by word of mouth—or, to be more 
exact, from feet to feet.’ 

So much has been wriiten about Fokine. Now, 
with these Memoirs. Fokine has his own rather 
’ bitter say. The book adds comparatively little to 
our knowledge of him—a stray fact here and 
there—but by expressing that knowledge from 
Fokine’s own point of view, it takes on enormous 
importance. Here is the true, authentically biased 
story of the great reformer of modern ballet. 
Fokine’s mission was to transform ballet into a 
naturally expressive art form. The young 
missionary found it as an after-dinner entertain- 
ment of the Russian court, a lackey institution 
stuffed with formality. Splendid girls in skirts 
shaped like wilting umbrellas made bedroom eyes 
to a gorgeous audience, all to the soothing 
rumpty-tum of Minkus and Pugni. No wonder 
his father, on hearing of Fokine’s intention to 
join the ballet school, was angry and said: ‘I 
don’t want my Mimotchka to be a hoofer!’ 

The Memoirs are largely concerned with his 
relationship with Diaghilev. The ground here is 
churned and muddy with the patter of tiny minds, 
and few now can take Fokine’s obsession with 
injustice seriously. That after the rupture with 
Diaghilev Fokine himself was virtually spent as 
a creative force seems more of a coincidence than 
anything else. Diaghilev’s loss was the greater. 
After the first break in 1912 with Fokine (and, 
independently, with Benois) Diaghilev, the 
Napoleon of ballet, began his retreat from 
Moscow. True to historical precedent it ultima- 
tely proved his undoing. 








* Constable, 42s. 














Looking back one wonders whether Diaghilev 
really understood what ballet was about. Fokine 
certainly knew, and in the most interesting 
sections of this book. he tells. Fokine’s struggles 
to make ballet 4 Gesamtkunstwerk—which 
Diaghilev to his immortai glory appreciated—and 
also to make dancing itself more expressive 
(which Diaghilev did not) have been summed up 
more succinctly than in his Memoirs, notably in 
his celebrated letter to the Times in 1914. But the 
picture given here of both the reformer and his 
reform is important. 


The post-Diaghiley end of the book 1s made up 
of excerpts with a connecting narrative by 
Fokine’s son, Vitale It is a sad, wintry end, 
unlightened by the genius that inflamed Fokine’s 
early career. Perhaps saddest of all is the 
sight—which we could advantageously have 
been spared by the editor—of Fokine arguing 
acrimoniously with his spiritual god-daughter 
Martha Graham; in it we can see the old 
reformer beaten down into a reactionary by life 
and hard times. 

The tough residue of Fokine’s career has been 
passed down ‘from feet to feet’ and even now 
bears spectral testimony to his greatness. Yet 
much has been lost, and it is to be hoped the 
present custodians of his work will examine their 
charges in the light of this book. Let me give one 
example. At one point in the Royal Ballet’s 
Firebird the Tsarevitch taps his head in a gesture 
of inspiration, which balloons out into a meta- 
phoric bubble marked ‘Thinks!’ Fokine writes: 
‘This gesture is identical with and done in pre- 
cisely the same manner as that of Pierrot in my 
Carnaval. There the thought is about catching the 
Butterfly; here, to break open the gates. Of course 
I never staged this in The Firebird. . . . There is 
no similarity between The Firebird and Carnaval. 
They are totally different in style, temperament, 
and everything else. Such injections and graftings 
from one of my ballets to another endanger them 
greatly.” Can I smeil someone’s ears burning? 


Television 


Sitchcom 
By PETER FORSTER 


IN the world of opera and 
theatre there is still discernible 
a high season; in television, 
we grind endlessly on without 
variation. Not for nothing is 
the jackpot the true symbol of 
the medium—we can but hope 
that we will strike luckier with 
this week’s play or edition or instalment of 
whatever show; and one of our main hopes of 
novelty lies in the chance that they may have 
bought something fresh and good from America, 
where there is a television season of sorts. 


In this respect the future looks bleak. Time 
has just reported that the three major American 
networks are about to achieve ‘the difficult feat 
of lowering their own standards.’ Apparently, 
although Westerns still ride high, this winter 
is planned to be the Armageddon of the 
‘sitchcom,’ as Madison Avenue calls the situa- 
tion comedy. Says Time: ‘Above all the 1961-2 
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television season may go down in history as the 
year that canned laughter made its greatest 
comeback. Every new sitchcom is a masterpiece 
of electronic control; three hees and a hah fora 
cracking knuckle or a lifted eyebrow, a two- 
decibel avalanche for a two-bit joke.’ We have 
been warned. 


What is devoutly to be wished is-that some- 
how we shall be allowed to see Sir Laurence 
Olivier as Graham Greene’s whisky priest in 
David Susskind’s production of The Power and 
the Glory, by all American accounts a major 
triumph. Also it is fair to note how far superior 
the best of imported American variety shows, 
like Gene Kelly’s last Sunday (BBC), are to our 
own. But here, too, is the moment to remark 
how much Eric Maschwitz, who is handing 
over control of BBC Light Entertainment and 
going upstairs to an advisory job, has done to 
raise standards from the sad depths in which he 
found them. Apart from the occasional aberra- 
tion of putting on one of his own musical 
comedies, he has promoted a lot of good, bright, 
reasonably intelligent varicty; in particular, he 
saw that the small screen could and should use 
a middlebrow, intimate-revue-type show far 
removed from the big-show Palladium formula, 
and with series like On The Bright Side he was 
well justified. 


In fact comedy shows offer more novelty than 
most because the funny men must perforce be 
coming up with new ideas. (What a shortage 
of funny women, by the way.) Benny Hill has 
been on superb form in the first two of his new 
series. His weakness as always is that his humour 
is entirely derivative, being based on parody of 
something or somebody, but his send-up of 
film trailers and, better still, of the greying film 
star being interviewed on a Picture Parade-type 
programme must have enchanted even those who 
had never seen the things he mocked. 

Jimmy Edwards is attempting a new line in 
The Seven Faces of Jim (BBC). Last week had 
him as a scientist coping with a Thing from 
Outer Space which changed the sex of those who 
came too close; as it might be, A for Andro- 
gynous. Edwards’s writers, Muir and Norden, 
are essentially the best joke-writers in the busi- 
ness, the most overtly witty and ready to try it 
on. For this reason, the same trio’s Whack-O! 
comes over better on radio, where it is now 
being repeated, because the gags are stronger 
than the situations. In this they are quite dif- 
ferent from Galton and Simpson, who until now 
have been Tony Hancock’s writers—as can be 
seen from four published scripts, Hancock 
(Deutsch, 10s. 6d.), fascinatingly instructive as 
to technique, but funny only in so far as you 
can remember or imagine how Hancock would 
deliver the lines. 

Lastly, the Seven Faces of Jomo, one of 
which was seen on last Sunday’s Face to Face. 1 
may be told that politics have nothing to do with 
television criticism, and in a way this is true. But 
when I see a man who was convicted by law of 
complicity in Mau Mau being treated as Ken- 
yatta was treated by Mr. John Freeman, even to 
talk of ‘the sad period you were in gaol’; when I 
hear Mr. Freeman talking of rehabilitation prac- 
tised ‘on all sorts of peopie who were detained,’ 
and reflect that these were Mau Mau; when J 
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hear Mr. Freeman politely accepting Kenyatta’s 
claim to be a Christian; when I consider the 
Messianic illogic with which this ‘scholar and 
anthropologist,’ as Mr. Freeman called him, 
justifies his »resent political behaviour—then I 
can but feel rather sick with disgust, and con- 
tempt for all concerned. 


Cinema 


By Artificial Light 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 
Too Late Blues. (Plaza.) 








Go ‘ acon 

of } fi A DAZZLING initial success must 
4 4 = 5 5| be enough to make the stoutest 
a —9) artistic knees quake for what 
0 ee. fo s quake for wha 
- * = =//o| happens next: especially when 
] \ ==) |] 5} some of the initial success—a 
lo £4 215) small but still glamorously in- 
io F- Fae 


fluential amount—was bound 
up with the shoe-string circumstances in which it 


was made. John Cassavetes made his film 
Shadows without prodding from _ producers, 
distributors, backers or anyone else: it was his 


film, take-it-or-leave-it, and a lot of people took 
it. When one of the big film companies after- 
wards took him up, there was plenty of shoulder- 
shrugging, as if it were almost a foregone 
conclusion that he would be spoilt, lost to impro- 
visation and poetry and high jinks, sold out to the 
Hollywood moneybags. Whatever Cassavetes’s 
second film had turned out to be, there would 
have been prejudgment, if not prejudice, sur- 
rounding it. 

And here it is now, Too Late Blues (‘X’ certi- 
ficate), not a bit like Shadows, which is not only 
as you might expect but as it ought to be. A 
Hollywood Shadows is unthinkable; the condi- 
tions that formed it—lack of money, lack of 
pressures, the atmosphere that allowed for 
improvisation, obscure actors—don’t exist there, 
and it would make for the most spurious kind of 
rusticity to re-create them. What Cassavetes had to 
do in Hollywood was to carry on from Shadows 
in a new direction, because Shadows, though 
itself wholly without affectation, couldn’t hope to 
have unaffected descendants or _ imitators. 
Cassavetes had to come to terms with the new 
means that success had put in his hands—with, for 
instance, the technicians. He has described them 
as so efficient and rigidly schooled in efficiency 
that they couldn’t make what looked a mistake; 
when he wanted a particular brand of unsmooth- 
ness he had to get a man to walk backwards, 
holding a camera. 

And so, since cameramen can’t keep walking 
backwards indefinitely, Too Late Blues is much 
smoother 





in its technique than Shadows, and | 


lacks the spontaneity and so, inevitably, some of 
the immediacy that made up its predecessor's | 


formidable charm. But it settles a few things that | 
Shadows (flukish as it might have been) suggested | 
that Cassavetes | 


but didn’t necessarily establish: 
has a most individual and recognisable way of 
looking at the world. that he can coax remarkable 
performances from the unlikeliest actors, that 
his success was no hit-or-miss affair. And 
Too Late Blues, than Shadows 
though it is. says it the more emphatically. 


less successful 
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The story, again, is one of situation and milieu, 
not of action. The people are a group of jazz 
musicians whose leader, Ghost (Bobby Darin), 
suffers from a familiar contemporary disability, 
peculiarly crippling, perhaps, in America—that 
of having rather less talent than he needs or, at 
first, thinks he has. There is a girl, briili- 
antly played by Stella Stevens, who looks exactly 
like an ordinary dumbish blonde and, through 
extraordinary sensitive direction, manages to 
convey, as well as dumb blondeness, a great deal 
more. There are the hangers-on and the exploiters 
of jazzmen—party girls. agents, people to whom 
music is merchandise. And there are the anti- 
people, baseball players in a sunny park, or 
sunshine itself—not inimical but unfamiliar to 
those who live in artificial light. 
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It is a psychologically deft film; moodily 
responsive to every shade of feeling and atmo- 
sphere. The temptation, when the physical world 
seems to have a kind of seismographic relation- 
ship with the human and to shudder in sympathy 
with it, is to indulge the pathetic fallacy and make 
the film subjective to the point of self-pity. This 
happens in the case of Ghost, whose heartbeats 
take over the film entirely. But the ending is 
perfectly contrived o« a final ironical question: 
what happens? Too late? 

Too Late Blues makes one impatient for more, 
which is more than you can say of most films. 
For more of this director’s view of people. For 
his idiosyncrasy and his normality, curiously but 
quite unaffectedly combined. For his eye, but 
even more for qualities the eye can only filter. 
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Voice from a Cloud 


By CONSTANT NE FITZGIBBON 


“TEN NGLAND,’ a Times ieader announced some 

half a dozen years ago ‘has always been 
well served by her octogenarians One of the 
English octogenarians still with us) a man of 
the highest social origin, a Nobel Prize winner 
and the wearer of the Order of Merit, is spend- 
ing his ninth decade in amiable and dignified 
retirement Lord Russell. on the other hand, 
equally fortunate in background and almost as 
highly honoured. has awaited this advanced age 
before finally committing himself with his whole 
heart to the arena of politics. He was over eighty 
when he decided that his vast erudition, his 
gigantic prestige among the literate and his for- 
midable personality should be given, without 
stint or fear, to the service of England. He then 
made up his mind that the folly of the poli- 
ticians was leading England to war, that war 
must mean the obliteration of his nation, and 
that he must therefore intervene, personally. 
We cannot but admire his self-sacrifice, his 
courage and his vitality, Furthermore, it is right 
that the hatred which all of us feel for the 
prospect of nuclear war and of obliteration 
should be voiced as loudly as possible. 

Fact and Fiction* is a collection of occa- 
sional writings. While some are fragmentary in- 
tellectual autobiography (“Books that Influenced 
Me in Youth’), and some are not altogether suc- 
cessful fantasy and parody, the main interest 
of the volume lies in those essays which show 
how his political ideas have lately developed. 
There is, inevitably, a certain repetition. Apart 
from substituting ‘Stalin’s Russia’ for Russia 
tout court whenever he has anything critical to 
say about the Soviet Union, little editing seems 
to have been attempted or done. Indeed, his 
broadcast talks are reprinted from The Listener 
complete with the sub-heads which that periodi- 
cal’s sub-editor inserts into all copy. This occa- 
sionally produces a faintly comical note: 
Ibsen's Women—‘Brawny and Arrogant. 

Has Man a Future?,} written in July of this 
year, is, except for its ending, little more than 
a rearrangement of the content of these political 
papers to form a somewhat rambling statement 
of convictions. The two editions, published simul- 
taneously, seem to be identical in text, though 
pne bears a portrait of the philosopher looking 
like an extremely angry emu, while the other 
has an art photo printed in red and black 
which recalls the stone Commendatore swear- 
ing vengeance while the flames of hell flicker 
just out of sight beneath his feet. 

What Lord Russell has to tell us—for it is a 
matter of telling, not of attempting to persuade 
—in these political writings is at some variance 
with the general impression which his latest ac- 
tivities as the figurehead, and perhaps the 
leader, of the nuclear disarmament movement 
have made upon his compatriots. He favours 





* Fact AND FIcTION. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen 
and Unwin, 18s.) 

+ Has MAN A Future? By Bertrand Russell. 
(Alien and Unwin, 10s. 6d., and Penguin, 2s. 6d.) 





Sritish neutralism on the grounds of expediency, 
because he believes that a disarmed and neutral 
Britain is less likely to be attacked by Russia 
than she is at present. He does not advocate ‘sub- 
mission to the Russians’ by Britain, nor 
unilateral disarmament by the United States (at 
least he didn’t in 1960), but maintains that this 
is not incompatible with his plan for mankind’s 
future. (‘I see, in my mind’s eye, a world of 
glory and joy, a world where minds expand, 
where hope remains undimmed, and what is 
noble is no longer condemned as treachery to 
this or that paltry aim.’) Birth-control in Asia 
is essential in the long run. But more important, 
because the run is likely to be short, is nego- 
tiation leading to a World Government. This 
not very original theory is produced again and 
again. How is a World Government to be 
achieved? Basically, by a change of heart not 
only in ‘the people’ but also in ‘the politicians,’ 
who must be taught to think as clearly as Lord 
Russell and the handful of men whom he ad- 
mires, mostly scientists, already do at Pugwash 
and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the first step should be to appoint, 
probably through the United Nations, a Con- 
ciliation Committee ‘consisting of eminent men 
from East and West and, also, certain eminent 
neutrals, which would have the task, first, of 
reaching agreement among themselves, and, 
secondly, of convincing their benighted govern- 
ments that the enmity called the Cold War is 
based on misapprehensions concerning man- 
kind’s true interests. There is an understandable 
vagueness as to who these eminent men should 
be. Obviously not Western or Eastern politicians. 
Nehru, Dr. Schweitzer, Professor Rotblat, Pro- 
fessor Niels Bohr and, of course Well, it 
all sounds pleasantly Utopian and would seem 
to have little in common with Lord Russell's 
denunciation of President Kennedy and Mr. 
Macmillan as worse criminals than Hitler, nor 
even with the civil disobedience campaign which 
he increasingly supports. It would be fine if the 
whole world were to be well served by its octo- 
genarians. It would be finer still if The Threat 
were to be lifted. And a democratic World 
Government—Lord Russell describes himself as 
a democrat and speaks with benevolence of our 
system of public administration—would be 
almost ideal. It is when we come to examine the 
methods by which he has reached these inspiring 
conclusions that the latent violence becomes 
apparent. 

The first Earl Russell, better known as Lord 
John Russell and our hero’s grandfather, retained 
the family motto Che sard sard. This might 
appear suitable for the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom who presided over the Irish 
famine while shiploads of Irish grain were being 
moved to England. Or he may have been 
ironical, and have thought that the divine right 
of the Whig aristocracy to tell others how to 
behave for their own good was che sara. The 
present earl, who, it must be remembered, was 
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in his late twenties at the time of the Diamond 
Jubilee, has never doubted either his position 
or his responsibilities. (He has also inherited a 
distaste for the troublesome Irish, and in one 
of these books wittily deprecates their fondness 
fo: their religion. With the robust good 
sense of his generation he is equally amused 
by the Tibetan genocide. Serve them right, he 
says with a laugh, for not being up to date.) 

‘It seemed to me a matter of course that one 
should play some part in the progress of man- 
kind He speaks of ‘leading our tortured species 
into a land of light and joy The love of tree 
enquiry and free speculation has never been 
common When it has existed, it has existed 
only in a tiny minority. . Being thus well 
grounded to tell other people how to behave, 
he became a distinguished mathematician and 
mingled with the greatest scientific minds of his 
age. Speaking of scientists, he says: ‘Such men in- 
evitably form a kind of aristocracy, since their 
skill is rare and must remain rare until by some 
new method men’s congenital aptitudes have been 
increased ’ (That this is not true of all scientists 
is sadly revealed in another aside; referring to 
the advice which governments get from their 
experts, many of whom are presumably scien- 
tists, he says: ‘Government experts. . . for 
personal reasons, tell lies to the governments that 
employ them. Lord Russell, of course, 
belongs to the better sort, the aristocracy.) 

This was perhaps convenient, for at the turn 
of the century it became apparent to persons 
as perceptive as Lord Russell that the Liberal 
Party was probably not the answer, and in- 
herited aristocracy had te yield to intellectual 
aristocracy. He became involved in the honour- 
able and comparatively gentle Left-wing politics 
of the Webbs and the ILP. This added that 
moral aristocracy, or priggishness, which has 
so often been the evil fairy’s gift to those whom 
the other Left-wing fairies have favoured too 
much. Rather touchingly, he speaks of ‘a com- 
plete failure of movements of the Left in the 
West to stand for things that they had formerly 
valued. It is time to revive the aims that pro- 
gressive people set before themselves in the days 
before the Russian Revolution.’ In fact, the great 
pragmatic triumphs of Socialism, in this country 
and in most of the West since 1914, leave him 
cold. ‘The world since 1914 has been one in 
which civilised ways of life and human feeling 
have steadily decayed.’ This may be tiue in so 
far that Holland House is now, unfortunately, 
a physical and intellectual ruin. In Poplar and 
Liverpool the decay has been less evident. 

So from this high, high point above the rest 
of humanity Lord Russell has occasionally 
brought down the tablets of his godless law 
wherewith to enlighten us. In the 1930s we must 
appease Hitler. In the late 1940s a firmer policy, 
perhaps even a preventive war, would have dealt 
with Communism once and for all. In the 1960s 
Britain must break her alliances, because such 
perfidy may decrease the threat to the people 
of this island. (Evidence that it would be more 
likely to increase it is dismissed as war- 
mongering.) Now it is the Whig, now the 
moralist, now the mathematician who speaks. 
‘The powers of this world are, at present, 
divided into three groups, which we may call 
A and B and C.” We may indeed, but to what 
avail? ‘No problem is insoluble where there is 
good will,’ says the moralist. The philosopher 
might have pointed out to him that problems 
based on nonsensical data (such as the one about 


how many angels can dance on the head of a | 
pin) are often insoluble. And the ghost of Lord ° 


John might have added that an attempt to reduce 
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the Communist-controlled nations, the nations 
of the West and the so-called uncommitted 
nations to A and B and C is plain nonsense. 
He might even have described it as pure 
pugwash. 

In his attempt to keep the mathematical 
equation going, Lord Russell gives equal weight 
to American public opinion and to the state- 
ments of Communist leaders: in a forthcoming 
book he speaks of the danger of McCarthyism 
in the West as equivalent to the loss of freedom 
in the East: he maintains that Kennedy, like 
Khrushchev, believes ‘that it is possible to 
achieve anything that anyone desires by means 
of war.’ And so, caught in the web of his own 
arrogance, his wish to serve and indeed to save 
humanity becomes ensnared in hatred and con- 
tempt. At the end of Has Man a Future? his 
determination to equate America with Kussia 
has led to such a loathing of the United States 
that we find him accepting every point of the 
current Communist offensive, from the Rapacki 
Plan and recognition of Red China to expulsion 
of German troops from Welsh training grounds. 
‘It is surprising,’ he says, ‘that what we felt in 
1940 can be so quickly forgotten.’ 

That he, of all people, should be surprised by 
the shortness of political memory is only slightly 
more astonishing than that this preacher of 
mutual understanding should wish to revive and 
perpetuate dead hatreds. But then it is not, pre- 
sumably, for his genius as a logician that he was 
chosen as figurehead for the movement to which 
he now devotes his energies. And as to what 
will happen to that movement, and what good 
or evil it will cause, perhaps he has the last 
word: che They might even strum 
it on their guitars. 


sara sara. 


Gray Eminence 

Prof. in Two Worlds. By the 
Birkenhead. (Collins, 45s.) 

I aM pleased that I never sat on a committee 
with Cherwell. | am delighted that he 
never a member of my college. Yet I cannot 
say that I am without a sense of regret at never 
having met him, horrible though the encounter 
would probably have been. After this biography, 
Sir Roy Harrod’s Memoir and Sir Charles 
Snow’s attack, I still do not comprehend quite 
why Cherwell convinced so many able men of 
his greatness—even men who found his ideas 
insufferable and his judgment ludicrous. There 
must have been something in his personal impact 
that no one has yet conveyed. But first this book. 

It is very readable. The oddity of Cherwell’s 
quarrel-studded life provides plenty of interest, 
even for people bored with science and tired of 
politics. For the middle-aged it is a good read 
and a good Christmas buy. It will do for many 
what it sets out to do, persuade them that 
Cherwell has been painted blacker than he was, 
that he was far-seeing, wise in judgment, relent- 
less in debate, a man without whom this country 
would have been much poorer. They will admire 
the combination of statesman with scientist. And 
so they will be led away from the gravamen of 
Sir Charles Snow’s attack, which is in no way 
impugned by showing that he might have been 
wrong on some questions of emphasis or made 
some errors of fact. 

Snow’s criticism of Cherwell’s role was this. 
That it is extremely dangerous for one scientist. 
and one scientist only, to occupy a position of 
authority and power in a government conducted 
by men without scientific knowledge. What he 
was pleading for was informed debate between 
Scientists and politicians at the highest level of 


The Earl of 


Was 


1961 


decision. He took Cherwell’s career as an exposi- 
tion of his theme, and after reading this apologia, 
for this is what ‘official life’ means, 1 doubt 
whether he could have taken a better one. 
Looking at this life with the eye of an 
historian has given me serious doubts about it. 
Nowhere is there any discussion of the nature, 
range. and extent of the Cherwell archives to 
which Lord Birkenhead has been given access. 
A certain amount of information has been 
solicited from friends and colleagues, for there 
are many letters quoted ‘to the author.’ These 
are used, however, rather uncritically. Such 
sources always require careful handling. Men 


forget, time diminishes heat, memory plays 
remarkable tricks, and the knowledge of 


probable publication prompts restraint. Yet 
Lord Birkenhead rarely subjects such statements 
to critical examination. And it is interesting to 
note that Sir Patrick Blackett, whose knowledge 
of the famous Tizard-Cherwell row must be 
better than most, is not quoted, except from his 
published works. 

Again, Cherwell’s statements are nearly always 
taken at their face value: hence his support of 
Watson-Watt, such as it was, is abstracted from 
its context. It was necessary for him both to 
support radar experiments and to stress that they 
were proceeding adequately in order to create 
room for his own pets—aerial mines and infra- 
red detection. With the limitations of man-power 
and resources, the necessity was to concentrate 
on radar and exclude fatuous red herrings. And 
this was the burden of Professor A. V. Hill’s 
charges against Cherwell. It is not answered. 

The Tizard-Cherwell row will need better 
documentation, and much more careful and 
dispassionate analysis than it gets here. Obvi- 
ously the situation was not a simple one. 
Cherwell was an exceptionally clever man, not 
without a capacity to secure loyalty in subor- 
dinates and pupils, and he realised that he 
needed allies in his fight against Tizard. Still, 
we should be grateful to Lord Birkenhead, 
advocate though he is, for he has sharpened the 
focus. This is a clearer picture of his titanic 
row than we had before, even though it is taken 
rigidly from Cherwell’s angle. Some day there 
will be a splendid monograph on this theme. 

Ihe bombing policy, the squabbles with Christ 
Church, the struggle over the atomic energy 
project, all get similar treatment. The prosecu- 
tion is allowed to make its bow but not to plead 
its case. And the same is true of Cherwell’s 
character. Some faults are admitted, others like 
his snobbery, anti-Semitism, and prejudice 
against colour brushed aside. No, Cherwell was 
not a snob, writes Lord Birkenhead, and then 
quotes this from a letter of Cherwell after a 
weekend visit to Blenheim: 

The Blenheim dinner and dance was most 
amusing. They had got H. G. Wells of all 
people, and the Duchess made him dance, a 
most comic business. He is very second-rate 
as regards brains and was told off well by 
Fitzwilliam who is not considered clever at all. 
The Spanish ambassador was there and 
numerous weird people like Jimmy Rothschild, 

That letter is curiously offensive: like, one 
gathers, a great deal of Cherwell’s conversation, 
malicious, uncharitable and destructive. Cour- 
teous he may have been, and socially correct, 
but the manners of his heart were repulsive. Yet 
all who met him, friend or foe, felt that he had 
greatness or the potentiality for it. Probably it 
sprang from his absolute yet cold dedication 
to his own ideas and principles, a dedication 
which ignored opposition, friendship, loyalty and 
ill-health. Men find such characters hard to resist. 
Time diminishes them. J. H. PLUMB 
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‘highly entertaining, ideal Christmas present’ 
JEREMY BROOKS, The Guardian 

‘let me press this book on parents as well as 
educationalists’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 18s. 


wikely acclaimed 
KENNETH ALLSOP 


The Bootleggers 


‘the best account I know’ 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times 30s. 


GEORGE KENNAN 


‘the most sensible stuff on foreign policy I know’ 
SIR WILLIAM HAYTER, The Observer 40s. 


FOSCO MARAINI 


‘ easily the best of its kind published this century’ 
JOHN MORRIS, Sunday Times 60s. 


HUGH THOMAS 


The Story 
of Sandhurst 


* compact, lucid and very readable’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 30s. 
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VISTA BOOKS 


A PICTURE OF 
THE TWENTIES 


by Richard Bennett 

A decade recaptured. 
Charleston—General Strike. 
Lloyd George—Garbo 

The Talkies—Television 
Flappers—The World Slump. 
“ee an admirable piece of 
analysis and intelligent com- 
pression .”” Cyrit Connolly, 
Sunday Times. 

200 illustrations 30s. 


BETWEEN 
THE WARS 


by James Laver 
Our leading sociai historian builds 
up an informative picture of this 
now mythical period from books, 
newspapers and contemporary 
sources. This successor to Edwar- 
dian Promenade, has 72 illustra- 
tions in colour and monochrome. 
35s. 
“Mr. Laver has assembled just 
the text to reveal the period.” 
H. D. Ziman, Daily Telegraph. 


THE FARMERS’ BOOK OF 
FIELD SPORTS 


Edited by Colin Willock 

The handbook that every down-to- 
earth sporting man has been need- 
ing. The 22 chapters include every- 
thing from buying a gun and gundog 
training to coarse fishing and 
cooking the bag. In every case the 
contributors are the top men of 
their sport. 

70 illustrations 28s. 


PAINTERS OF TODAY 
A new series designed to bring 
before ‘the public—at low cost— 
painters of the contemporary scene. 


L. S. LOWRY 


With examples of Lowry’s most 
exciting work and a full, often 




















amusing introduction by Mervyn 


Levy. 
20 colour plates 21s. 


JOHN BRATBY 


Bratby’s work has always attracted 
attention. In this volume, the second 
in the series, Alan Clutton-Brock’s 
vivid introduction relates the artist 
to his painting. 

20 colour plates 21s. 





...and don't forget 


THE HADFIELD 

ANTHOLOGIES 
by John Hadfield 
THE BOOKS OF ...LOVE, BEAU- 
TY, PLEASURES, DELIGHTS and 
BRITAIN. For quality and value 
they are unbeatable. 
Each over 60 pictures 28s. | 
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Sahib, Cantab, Failed 


Growing. By Leonard Woolf. (Hogarth Press, 
25s.) 


SITTING in his house at the foot of the Sussex 
Downs, among his books and flowers and ani- 
mals, an old man remembers. He remembers 
leaving England in 1904 as a cadet in the Ceylon 
civil service, with ninety volumes of Voltaire 
and a fox-terrier, and arriving a few weeks later 
by bullock cart at Jaffna, a sun-blistered little 
town on the northern tip of Ceylon. At first the 
Voltaire, no less than the new cadet’s obvious 
intelligence, made him suspect in the suburban 
eyes of Jaffna society, but young Woolf had 
three incontestable assets: his fox-terrier, which 
killed a cat and a snake on the very day of 
their arrival; his skill at both bridge and tennis; 
and the possession of some bright-green flannel 
collars which, because nobody in Jaffna had 
ever seen anything like them, were deemed the 
very latest thing in London fashion and marked 
their owner as a most dashing young man 

He remembers the resentment his admission 
as a Good Fellow by all the sahibs aroused in 
another official who, after several years in 
Ceylon, had never ,been accepted by them; and 
he remembers without guilt his first feelings of 
irritation and contempt towards the natives, with 
their mixture of tortuousness and directness, of 
cunning and stupidity, of cruelty and kindness, 
who came crowding into his long hot days as 
an administrator and whom he came to love. 

After three years at Jaffna he was sent for a 
year to Kandy, where he was snatched into the 
whirl of a colonial capital and given such jobs 
as showing the Buddha’s tooth to the ex- 
Empress of France, organising a display of 
native dancing for the benefit of a Colonial 
Secretary who wanted to impress a glamorous 
visitor, and attending, in the soft light of a 
tropical dawn, the execution of criminals. It was 
during that year at Kandy that he first became 
conscious of a fact that he had hitherto not 
perceived—his own innate anti-imperialism. 

Despite his growing doubts about his suit- 
ability as an officer of the British Empire, he 
was so successful at the job that he was pro- 
moted above many of his seniors and spent the 
last three years of his time in Ceylon in charge 
of the district of Hambantota, a remote region 
in the south of the island where he was merci- 
fully far from other white men and where he 
could bury himself in the monumental tasks of 


| administration and development. He remembers 


the severity with which he ruled his little king- 
dom, and the pride with which he sent in his 
census returns long before any other district of 
the colony; he remembers his skill at outwitting 


| a crafty salt merchant, and the intolerance he 


showed towards the importunate millionaires 
who came to shoot his big game. 

But apart from the details of his job, which 
he loved, and the characters it brought before 
him, whom he loved still more, it is the phy- 
sical beauty of life in Ceylon which he remem- 
bers with most affection. He remembers a line 
of flamingos flying over the sea and flashing 
pink in the morning sun, and two bull elephants 
fighting in the jungle, and a family of terrified 
monkeys being made to dance by a leopard, 


| and the crash of the surf on the hot white sand 


and the swish of sudden rain in the palm trees. 
Above all, he remembers the happiness of his 


| own solitude, alone with his work in the Ham- 


bantota office, or out on circuit in his district. 

Home on leave in England, after seven years’ 
absence, he went back to his old Cambridge 
friends, most of whom were now living in 
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Bloomsbury, and with them he went to the 
Russian ballet and to the Ring and for walks 
on Dartmoor. He began writing a novel and 
fell in love with Virginia Stephen, and as the 
months trickled towards the day when he should 
return to Ceylon his uneasiness at being an anti- 
imperialist working for an empire increased. The 
prospect of a successful career ending with a 
governorship and a KCMG was appalling, and 
the unlikely chance of being allowed to return 
to Hambantota and bury himself there for ever 
was only a little better. The alternative, if Vir- 
ginia would marry him, was to resign from the 
Ceylon civil service and try to make a living as 
a writer. Leonard Woolf resigned, and we can 
only hope for a third volume of his auto- 
biography. 

NICHOLAS WOLLASTON 


I the Novelist... 


The Art of George Eliot. By W. J. Harvey, 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 
ANYONE who has read Mrs. Barbara Hardy’s 
excellent study, The Novels of George Eliot, 
might be excused for regarding it as the de- 
finitive work on the formal aspects of George 
Eliot’s fiction, and, offered another book en- 
titled The Art of George Eliot, might be inclined 
to pass it over. He would be ill-advised to do so. 
Not only has Mr. Harvey many fresh and 
illuminating insights into the art of George Eliot, 
but his book has an importance which extends 
beyond its nominal subject. It is essentially a 
remarkably thoughtful and perceptive considera- 
tion of the theory and practice of novel-criticism, 
for which George Elict constitutes a particularly 
interesting and rewarding case. 

Mr. Harvey sees three main tendencies in 
modern criticism of the novel: ‘moral’ criticism, 
of which Dr. Leavis is the best-known exponent; 
‘Jamesian’ criticism, based on a codification of 
James’s prefaces by critics whom Mr. Harvey 
wittily compares to Renaissance commentators 
on Aristotle; and the kind of criticism, deriv- 
ing perhaps from Wilson Knight’s work on 
Shakespeare, which is concerned to trace in fic- 
tion significant patterns of imagery, symbolism 
and diction.. Each of these approaches has its 
value, but also its attendant dangers and dis- 
advantages. The first can be baffling and exas- 
perating to those unable to understand or iden- 
tify themselves with the notions of ‘moral health’ 
which underlie it; and the third can too easily 
become a mechanical and deadening exercise. 

It is the second approach, however, which 
is most likely to result in critical injustice to 
George Eliot, and indeed to any novelist writing 
before James. In a brilliant chapter on ‘The 
Omniscient Author Convention, Mr. Harvey 
convincingly exposes the fallacy that the 
omniscient treatment of an action is necessarHy 
inferior to the impersonal or dramatic treat- 
ment recommended by James; it is a convention, 
no more or less artificial than any other, and 
requires to be judged like any other, in action. 
Mr. Harvey goes on to demonstrate that, at the 
peak of her creative maturity, George Eliot's 
use of the convention is eminently justified; it 
is not the desperate resource of an author 
unable to ‘realise’ her material, but the tool of a 
craftsman sufficiently confident to regard her 
own use of it with a degree of self-mockery. 

Mr. Harvey is not, of course, concerned to 
discredit James as a theorist of the novel, merely 
to ensure that we do not apply his canons where 
they are irrelevant. He himself offers us no radi- 
cally novel critical method, but rather a syn- 
thesis of the different approaches described 
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above. The difference between The Art of 
George Eliot and most contemporary works of 
novel-criticism, however, is the difference be- 
tween a controlled and an uncontrolled experi- 
ment—the controls in this case being a respect 
for the total effect of a novel, an awareness of 
what a complex process reading a novel really 
is, and the recognition that George Eliot, like 
any other novelist, is capable of lapses of judg- 
ment and expression even in her best work. 
Thus, for instance, before exploring a seam of 
water imagery in The Mill on the Floss, Mr. 
Harvey cautions us that ‘a single striking use 
of one image may be of far greater importance 
to the total work than a dozen routine or 
commonplace uses of another image.’ 

Indeed, the only reservation one has about 
Mr. Harvey’s book is that his scrupulosity is 
occasionally carried to the point of fussiness. His 
respect for the integrity of a work of literature 
occasionally leads him to imply that the only 
valid commentary on a novel is the novel itself. 
And while this is, in a sense, true, it does not 
get us very far. Criticism must abstract, must 
simplify and select, and no injury will be done 
to a work of art if the critic remains aware, 
while scrutinising any given aspect of it, of the 
complexity of the total experience with whick 
he is dealing. Such an awareness is in fact pre- 
cisely what distinguishes Mr. Harvey’s subtle 
and searching examinations of George Eliot's 
handling of time, structure, character and lan- 
guage; and I make the point merely out of an 
anxiety that so sensitive a critic should not allow 
himself to become inhibited by his very proper 
suspicion of the methods he uses. This book will 
be read with sustained excitement by anyone 
concerned with the criticism of fiction. 





PATRICK 
WHITE 


His profound and moving novel is 
one of the great successes of the year 


RIDERS IN THE CHARIOT 





Maurice Edelman, Sunday Times: ‘Stands out 
among contemporary novels like a cathedral.’ 


Angus Wilson, Observer: ‘He narrates superbly. 
He is among our important living novelists.’ 


A. Alvarez, New Statesman: ‘An unmistakably 
major writer who commands a scope, power 

and sheer technical skill which put even our 

more ambitious novelists in the shade.” 


Jeremy Brooks, Guardian: ‘Its analysable 
qualities are overwhelmed by those imponderables 
which make a work “great’’.’ 

Charles Osborne, BBC: ‘One of the great 
novelists of the century. . . . Judged by the 
Standards of other current novels, it is as the 

sun to a candle.’ 21s 
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The Giant’s Children 


Tolstoy Remembered. By Sergei Tolstoy. Trans- 
lated by Moura Budberg. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 25s.) 


THE children of the great are not much to be 
envied. Like heiresses afraid of being married 
for their money, they must always struggle for 
recognition in their own right; and their auto- 
biographies—if they write them—must inevitably 
vacillate between what was genuinely important 
to them and what they know will interest their 
readers. Tolstoy’s children were perhaps excep- 
tionally unfortunate in both respects. To fight 
against him for a life of their own must have 
been a monumental task; to write about him. 
and find something new to say, is scarcely easier. 


Whether their author intended them to be 
published or not, I do not think that these 
recollections avoid the obvious difficulties with 
any notable success. Count Sergei’s anecdotes of 
his own life are neither more striking nor better 
told than the general run of nineteenth-century 
Russian memoirs, and the material bearing 
directly on his father does little more than dupli- 
cate material already published and translated 
elsewhere. The three-page epilogue on ‘Music 
in my Father’s Life,’ for example, is a good deal 
less informative than the twenty-eight pages on 
the same subject (and by the same author) in 
Alymer Maude’s Family Views of Tolstoy. That 
volume also contains an essay by Alexandra 
Tolstoy on Tolstoy’s last days which is fuller 
than Count Sergei’s account; and the material 
which he had access to and she did not (for 
example, the letters written to Tolstoy by his 
children after he I*ft Yasnaya Polyana) has 
already been published in Count Sergei’s The 
Final Struggle, an edited and annotated edition 
of the vital entries in Countess Tolstoy’s diaries. 


A more interesting section of the book deals 
with the visitors to Yasnaya Polyana—Fet, 
Urussov, Turgenev, Taneyev, Gué and others— 
and the Tolstoy children’s impressions of them. 
Occasionally these degenerate into the massive 
pointlessness which only Russian memoirs can 
achieve: the following story of Turgenev (which 
I quote in full) is a particularly fine specimen. 

He told us that one day, playing the decisive 
game in an international chess 
against a Pole, he had the opportunity—owing 
to an error on the part of his opponent—of 
making the winning move, an uncovered check. 
The public waited in agitation to see whether 
he would make the move. After a moment's 
thought Turgenev acted as expected. and the 
Pole had to surrender. 

But sometimes the conversation around Tolstoy 
rose to greater heights of sophistication. Fet, 
for example, complained to Tolstoy’s brother 
Sergei about Tolstoy’s attempts to educate the 
peasantry with better-quality cheap books and 
pictures: 


happy belief that in the guise of bread and 
wine they have eaten their God and been 
saved? It is as if a bare-footed peasant was 
entering a cave with the end of a tallow candle 
in his hand to help him find his way in the 
dark; and, his candle being blown out, he was 
told to spread the tallow on his boots... 
when he was bare-foot! 
Even here, something has probably been lost 
in the telling. Any book of recollections can be 
a plate of scraps rather than a cooked meal: 
but the scraps must at least have some taste to 
them. 
FRANCIS HOPE 


tournament | 


Why should the people be deprived of their | 
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The Story of 
the Night 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Byron Professor of English, Athens University 

Studies in Shakespeare’s major tragedies— 
its chief purpose is to see the tragedies in a 
way which has its own justice and rationale. 


21) 


Poetry and Belief 
in the Work 
of T. S. Eliot 


KRISTIAN SMIDT 


“An important aid for Eliot readers.”— 
The Times 30/- 


The Court of Virtue 
by John Hall 
EDITED BY RUSSELL A. FRASER 


This 16th-century miscellany considers 
Tudor politics, religion, education and 
entertainment among its many subjects. 

5 


The Founding of 
English Metre 
JOHN THOMPSON 


Shows how and why the basic principles 
were developed during the 16th century 
3 





Essays on 
African Population 


EDITED BY K. M. BARBOUR 
and R. M. PROTHERO 


Fourteen essays dealing with the nature 
and organisation of population censuses. 
llustrated with maps and charts, 35/- 


Family and Social 
Change in an 
African City 

PETER MARRIS 


A study of rehousing in Lagos. A Surve) 
of the Institute of Community Studies. 25/- 


The Artist in 
Tribal Society 
EDITED BY MARION SMITH 


Proceedings of a Symposium held at the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. Among 
those contributing are Sir Herbert Read, 
E. R. Leach and W. Fagg. //lustrated. 25/- 


The People of Aritama 


Gerado and Alicia 
REICHEL-DOLMATOFF 


The cultural personality of a Colombian 
Mestizo Village. Illustratea. 45/- 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 

















$30 





THE BEST FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
Vick the tetles ym want — 
ona hand fo your bookseller 


CONSTANCE SPRY 
Hostess 


{_] Good counsel for all occasions, leading to the 
perfect (or relaxed) hostess. DENT 15s 








CONSTANCE SPRY 
COOKERY BOOK 


The incomparable 1240-page kitchen reference. 
5th Imp. DENT 63s 


POBE & ROUBIER 
The Art of Roman Gaul 


Sculpture, 500 BC—AD 800 in 259 magnificent 
plates and text. GALLEY PRESS 84s 


OGDEN NASH 
Collected Verse 


Over 500 pages cf the master of quizzical rhyme. 
DENT 30s 


F. GORDON ROE, F.s.A. 
English Cottage Furniture 


New ed. 











For all who love simple antiques. 
PHOENIX 30s 


MARIE HARTLEY & 
JOAN INGILBY 
Yorkshire Portraits 


Brief ‘Lives’ and exquisite drawings of ‘the pride 
of the Ridings’. DENT 30s 


J. C. HILL 
The Love Songs & 
Heroines of Robert Burns 


[| The ‘garden of girls’ who moved Burns to great 
poetry. DENT 18s 











JUNIOR BOOKS | 


MARY NORTON 
The Borrowers Aloft 


i Fourth and last of the famous ‘Borrowers’ books. 
DENT 12s 6d. Aliso ‘The Borrowers’, ‘The 
Borrowers Afield’ and ‘The Borrowers Afloat’. 
The four, boxed, 50s 


GEORGE SELDEN 
The Cricket in Times 


Square (4B) 


[J Judged one of the best four bo-ks of junior 
fiction in America, 1960. Illustrated by Garth 
Williams. DENT 12s 6d 


EGON LARSEN 
A History of Invention « 











‘Solid, cheap . . . and the boys will love it'—The 
Times Educational Supplement. 384 pages. 
PHOENIX 21s 





A Younger Children. B Children. C Teenagers. 


‘Phoenix 
Send a postcard to 10 Bedford Street, Lon- 


don, W.C.2, for a FREE copy of the 24-page 
Christmas Everyman Magazine. 
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Enfants Terribles 

Wonderful Clouds. By Francoise Sagan. Trans- 

lated by Anne Green. (John Murray, 10s. 6d.) 
The Clydesiders. By Hugh Munro. (Macdonald, 

1 6s.) 
Stories from the New Yorker, 

(Gollancz, 25s.) 
ROUND about Thanksgiving (an un-English 
festival) the reviewer sits back and sighs an 
expansive sigh that the mad autumn barrage of 
novels is over. Throwing the historical novels 
which clutter his desk at the nearest cat, he 
settles down to repairing the gaps made by the 
publisher’s heavy artillery and finds, as ever, 
that the short stories have been ruthlessly shoved 
aside, forced to fend for themselves in a world 
designed for the long-playing three-volume epic. 
Some babies, exposed to the elements at an early 
age, have been known to survive and become 
terrible nuisances, of course, which may explain 
people’s uneasiness about stories. I like them, 
myself, and if you come across the New Yorker 
volume after Mlle Sagan you may see why. 

Respectable papers have described Mlle 
Sagan’s earlier novels as ‘enchanting, evocative, 
complete’ and said that she has a ‘beautiful 
intelligence.’ Can it really be my mind that has 
gone cotton-picking? Wonderful Clouds is her 
fifth novel, and it is exactly the same mixture of 
poignant tedium, post-coital tristia, slick unhap- 
piness and facile epigrams about love as the 
other four. That there are severe limits to Mlle 
Sagan’s creative talents is cruelly emphasised by 
the presence of two characters from one of her 
earlier works. Only the very best miniaturists 
can get away with self-imitation of this kind. 
Wonderful Clouds (the title is from Baudelaire) 
is amusing only in that it embodies in the most 
terribly French way all the clichés of Europeans 
patronising Americans. The French girl Josée 
is so world-wearily sophisticated as to be 
scarcely there at all, while her husband is one of 
those convenient literary Americans who are idle, 
neurotic, jealous and suffering from too much 
mummy and money. They bore each other in 
Key West, where Josée gets mad at Alan and 
sleeps with a fisherman. They then go and bore 
each other in New York, where she leaves him 
and goes to Paris, where he follows her, by 
which time the reader is staggered that it can 
take him so long to read 124 short pages. There 
are a few funny remarks dropped casually about, 
such as ‘The sheets were clean and Ricardo very 
brutal,’ but unless you’re a devotee you may sus- 
pect that they're not meant to be funny. 

There is nothing at all in common between 
Mile Sagan’s bored rich bores and Hugh 
Munro’s unemployed Thirties Clydesiders. 
Collie Haig gets sacked from the shipyard for 
answering back and never really gets a job again 
until the one which kills him in an accident. 
Meanwhile his three children grow up, his wife 
manages somehow and the tenement buildings 
hum with life. Mr. Munro has not written a 
novel but a series of documentary cameos, with 


1950-1960. 


disaster laid on a little too thick, perhaps, but | 
with the grime of Burnford under the reader’s | 


finger-nails by the time he has finished. Life in 
Glasgow was like this, one feels sure, and the 
honesty of the account makes one forgive Mr. 
Munro his ending. There is a real sense of in- 
dignation and love in the writing, and only 


| occasionally does one feel the need of a glossary. 


It’s difficult to know what to say about the 


| New Yorker volume, except that it must be read, 


| and is 


extraordinarily cheap at its price. 
One complains sometimes about the New Yorker 
idiom, and it is here for its own sake in one 
or two of the forty-seven stories; it could be 
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described as highly polished sentimentality. But 
here, too,’ are such masterpieces as Salinger’s 
‘Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpenters,’ which 
all devotees will want to muse over. It is not, 
of course, a book to read straight through, nor 
can one generalise from a collection of such 
individual writers, but I was struck, as I hopped 
about, by the loving way the best American 
writers describe objects and facts, giving their 
stories a richness of detail perhaps lacking in the 
English ones. One has a sense of life going on 
all around the characters, not just within their 
fields of observation. Read, for instance, John 
Updike’s ‘The Happiest I’ve Been’ (vastly better 
than his last novel) or Saul Bellow’s ‘A Father- 
to-be’ and see how they use trivial details to 
create a three-dimensional world. But read the 
whole collection, come to that. 

JULIAN MITCHELL 


Egos and Otherness 


One Way Ticket. By Norman Levine. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) 

When My Girl Comes Home. By V. S. Pritchett. 
(Chatto and Windus, 16s.) 

New Authors: Short Story One. (Hutchinson, 
18s.) 

There were these four gul!s on the side of the 
roof across the street. And they kept up a con- 
tinual noise. Sometimes they just opened their 
beaks and whined and took a few steps forward 
and whined again, while another would mutter 
a few sharp tongue things I used to do on the 
trumpet. 

THE opening of ‘The Playground, best and 
longest short story in Norman Levine’s One Way 
Ticket, is a fair sample of Mr. Levine's attack. 
Cool in phrasing. offering a precise image to set 

















WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOK 
SHOP 


Well worth 
visiting! 


Big depts. tor Children’s Books, 
Sheet Music, Paperbacks 


B * FOR BOOKS 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (incl. Sets.) 
he 2 mins. from Tottenham Court Road Sta. 
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off the picture that follows of St. Ives, it intro- 
duces the ‘I’ who is never far from the scene. The 
stories, in fact, are almost entirely autobiographi- 
cal—early years in Canada (of these “The Cocks 
are Crowing’ is the most finished), down-and-out 
in Sussex, more or less ditto in Londen, things a 
bit brighter in Cornwall. He is taking the first 
steps necessary to any writer, in recording im- 
pressions and experience, and doing it very well; 
in ‘The Playground,’ for instance, his response 
to St. Ives is alive and meticulous, particularly 
when he describes the great stretch of Porthmin- 
ster beach with the studios behind it, the ceme- 
tery on the hill, and the surf-boards standing 
upright in the sand ‘like the tombstones on the 
slopes’—a picture that takes in everything at a 
glance. 

His characters are less satisfying; the Cornish 
lunatic fringe, living off and with each other on 
intermittent private incomes, painting a little, 
writing a little, drinking a lot, are recognisable 
as the denizens of that old rock pool of the Thir- 
ties. But they are used in this story as decoration, 
part of the scene, and the story takes pattern and 
shape without making many demands on them. 
What counts is the writer's own experience, and 
while this is true of nearly all the stories (where 
he departs from it, as in ‘A Sabbath Walk,’ he 
fails), it also severely limits their variety. Mr. 
Levine, having learnt the lessons of the early 
Hemingway, should try now to create and invent, 
io tell an objective story. 

He might learn a lot from V. S. Pritchett’s col- 
lection, When My Girl Comes Home, a collection 
of stories from which the egotistical sublime is 
notably absent. Here people are born in a phrase, 
and by the end of a story have achieved a rich 
full life of their own. Effie, the artist, in pursuit 
of love and in turn pursued by a. menacingly 
paternal bronze statue; Manningtree, who 
dreams of the Inca Virgins of the Sun; and in the 
best story of all, Robert Evans, the Welsh taxi- 
driver who is attracted to a lady visitor, totters 
on the brink of seduction, accepts her wheel- 
barrow instead, and goes back to preaching hell- 
fire at the Gospel tent—all these spring alive and 
voluble from Mr. Pritchett’s shrewd and comic 
imagination. 

The first volume of short stories in the New 
Authors series is astonishingly good. (Can the 
publishers keep it up?) Carefully chosen for their 
variety, the stories range from the feminine 
awareness of Diana Athill—I pick out ‘Buried’ 
as her most successful—to the brutality of “The 
Losers,’ a racecourse incident magnificently told 
by Maurice Gee: every story makes its impact. 
Miss Athill, poised between tenderness and a 
sense of absurdity, is a good writer, but her terri- 
tory is familiar. The other three are New 
Zealanders and offer something different. 
although C. K. Stead in ‘A Race Apart’ chooses 
an upper-bracket English setting for a_ story 
which, in its delicate manipulation of ironic tone, 
is the most accomplished in the book. Maurice 
Gee’s other story, “The Eleventh Holiday,’ is 
cruder in outline, coarser in analysis, but a fas- 
cinating account of summer tourists dismayed by 
the invasion of their beach by bodgies and widgies 
(Antipodean version, m. and f., of beat, shook- 
up, hip. Implies motor-cycles and leather jackets). 
He is a powerful, strongly physical writer, unlike 
Mr. Stead, who is smooth and civilised, and a bit 
of a romantic. Maurice Duggan I find the least 
original. In ‘Chapter’ he concentrates, like Mr. 
Levine, on description and personal sensibility, 
making a stylish enough job of it: but his “Blues 
for Miss Laverty.’ an acid piece of fantasy, shows 
a more interesting development. 

PATRICIA HODGART 
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The Economics of the Pay Pause 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE letter which Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd wrote to the general 
secretary of the TUC last 
Friday was courteous and 
almost plaintive in tone, but 
terribly depressing to read. 
It disclosed not only a funda- 
mental disagreement between 
the two in the interpreta- 
tion of current economic 
trends, but a complete lack 
of understanding of what is needed for a success- 
ful approach to a national wages policy. 
First, the economic facts. The TUC argue 
that unless the restrictive measures of July are 
guickly modified there will be a serious decline 
in trade next year. Mr. Lloyd denies such a 
possibility. He expects fixed investment to be 
maintained next year. He has admitted that it 
may turn downwards in manufacturing industry, 
but elsewhere in the private sector it will stay 
high, while in the public sector the present pro- 
grammes imply a rise of about 5 per cent. His 
analysis of the situation suggests that there will 
be nothing more than a moderate slackening of 
pressure in home demand, which he regards as 
necessary to create the conditions for a sub- 
stantial growth of exports. And in a speech on 
November 15 at the National Union of Manu- 
facturers’ lunch he said that world conditions 
were favourable to a further growth of exports, 
not only to the booming American and Euro- 
pean markets, but to the primary producers as 
well! In the economic debate in the House of 
Commons on November 7 he had even claimed 
that ‘in the early part of next year there will be 
strong expansionary forces at work again.’ 





It would be interesting to know who on earth 


| 
| 





is giving Mr. Lloyd such extraordinary advice. | 


We all hope that exports will improve on their 


disappointing performance this year, but the | 


European boom shows signs of turning down 
and the US will do its utmost not to increase 
its current deficit by taking more of our goods, 


but to enlarge our deficit by selling more goods | 


to us. As for the primary producers, I cannot 
see how they can greatly increase their imports 
from us, seeing that commodity prices have 
reached a new record low level. I can only 
imagine that Mr. Lloyd has been receiving con- 
flicting advice and has drawn wrong conclusions 
from it. 

The latest figures of production and employ- 
ment do not support the Chancellor's optimism. 
The seasonally adjusted index for production 
turned downwards in the three months ending 
September--from 127 to 123 for the manufac- 
turing industries and from 125 to 122 for ‘all 
industries.. Unemployment had risen (more than 
seasonally) to 387,339, or 1.7 per cent. of the 


working population, by mid-November and 
vacancies in industry. had fallen to 262,915. 


There is no sign here of inflationary pressures. 
Indeed, if these trends continue the TUC may 
be more correct in their economic diagnosis 
than Mr. Lloyd. The Chancellor does not ap- 


pear to realise the risks he is running by keeping 
his restrictive measures in force too long. If 
exports do not increase next year as much as 
he is expecting, if fixed investment turns down 
because of his excessively dear money, a trade 
recession will be upon us. In fact, as soon as 
fixed investment fails to use up all the savings 
which Mr. Lloyd is forcing out of the public 
through his budget surplus and his 7 per cent. 
money rates, industrial profits will disappear. 
Only an ass could tell Mr. Lloyd that he will 
improve our competitiveness in foreign markets 
by creating an industrial slump at home. 

As for a national wages policy (long ago ad- 
vocated in this column), everyone will agree 
with Mr. Lloyd—even a trade union leader when 
he is off the platform—that it is a bad and 
inflationary thing for the increase in wages and 
salaries to go on exceeding the rate of growth 
of productivity. But before the trade unions can 
persuade their members to agree to a wages 
pause they will have to be convinced, first, that 
they are not being unfairly singled out for attack, 
and, second, that the facts do support the Chan- 
cellor’s contention that their wages have risen 
ahead of productivity and are endangering our 





BM.C. Vehicle Capacity 
Increased—Reply to 
Export Challenge 


Europe now a key market 
World-wide servicing coverage 


Mr. George Harriman in an introduction to the Annua) 
Statcmnent to B.M.C, Shareholders paid tribute to Sir 
Leonard Lord, K.B.E. on his retirement as Chairman. 
Other points from the Statement are as follows: 

In this our 10th year, the difficulties at home and 
abroad were numerous and stubborn, but were met 
with vigour. Despite the sharp fall in profits, the 
Board are confident of the future and recommend an 
unchanged dividend. This confidence is based on having 
improved our competitive position within the British 
motor industry. improvements in specification are 
enabling us to face competition at home and abroad 
with renewed vigour. 

Higher performance and re-styled sports cars have 
rejuvenated U.S. demand. Looking at export pros- 
pects broadly, it is encouraging that B.M.C. vehicle 
stocks throughout the world are now declining giving 
confidence that the decks are new being cleared for 
more export progress in the early future. 

In the past four financial years, B.M.C. exports to 
Europe as a whole have advanced by 79% and are 
still rising. 

B.M.C. Service Ltd. enjoyed a record year and is 
currently supporting our distributors and dealers 
throughout the worid with peak availability of parts. 
We have also introduced a unique new warranty 
providing very much wider cover. 


THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORA7TiON 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 


THe S2nd annual general meeting of Merlimau 
Pegoh, Limited, will be held on December 21 in 
London. 

The following is 19 extract from the review of 
the Chairman, Sir Harry Townend. for the year 
to March 31, 1961: 

The Group profit, after taxation, amounted to 
£278,124 as against £235,022 in the previous year. 
Included in this figure is £16,093 attributable to 
Dennistown Rubber Estates, which became a Mem- 
ber of the Group during the year, but nothing on 
account of our interest in Middleton Plantations 
which was sold to Craigielea Rubber Plantations in 
exchange for cash and shares in that company. The 
results enable a total dividend of 20 per cent. to be 
paid by way of interim payments of 6 per cent. 
and 14 per cent. on the capital as increased from 
£1,118,267 to £1,153,288 Last year a total of 25 
per cent. was paid. 

In referring to the Group’s crop figures, the 
chairman said that the satisfactory increase shown 
during the year under review had been maintained 
in the current period, the crop for the first six 
months having risen from 5.860.000 to 6,627,000 Ibs. 

He continued: Replanted areas progressively 
reaching maturity and increasing vields from 
mature post-war replantings have contributed to 
the increased output. 

During the vear under review the Group re- 
planted 1,704 acres with Rubber and 104 acres with 
Oil Palms. This year we are dealing with a total of 
967 acres. 

The average spot Lundon price for No. 1 
Smoked Sheet for the first six months of the current 
year was approximately 2s. 14d. per Ib. or 4d. per 
lb. lower than the «verage for the whole of the 
previous year. The price has since dropped to 
around Is. 10d. per Ib. 





REGIS PROPERTY COMPANY 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


Tue 23rd Annual General Meeting of Regis Property 
Company Ltd. was held on November 28 in London, 
Sir Aynsley Bridgland, C.B.E., chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Our net profit for the year has increased from 
£171,736 to £207,345. Our net property revenue 
increased from £629,224 to £751,738. 

This net profit of £207,345 is derived from 
properties having a book value of £11,642,923. As 
the market value of our properties is considerably 
in excess of the book value it will be appreciated 
that there is a considerable leeway to be made up 
in the way of rents before our income shows a 
reasonable return on our investment. 

Our plans for further expansion are governed by 
the present high cost of money. We do not think 
it advisable to use our very considerable financial 
resources, available by arrangements agreed in prin- 
ciple, until interest rates are more reasonable except 
in certain cases where we feel the cost can be justi- 
fied. It may be argued that such an attitude is too 
conservative under present-day conditions but your 
Board feel that when the right time comes, as it 
surely must, we shall be able to profit by our refusal 
to undertake risks in borrowing monies on long 
term at a high rate of interest. 

We are asking you to agree to increase our autho- 
rised share capital to £7,000,000 by the creation of 
a further 3,000,000 unclassified shares of £1 each. 

No issue of shares will be made which could 
affect the present control of the Company or alter 
the general nature of its business without the prior 
consent of the Members in General Meeting. 

The Board recommend a final dividend for the 
year of 74 per cent. (Total 124 per cent.). 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting the increase of capital 
was approved. 
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competitiveness in the export markets. As re- 
gards the first, it is difficult to reassure the 
workers when there is no evidence that com- 
panies in the commercial world have stopped 
giving their annual salary increments. In the 
ten years to 1960 the amount of money paid to 
salaries has actually risen by close on 120 per 
cent., while that spent on wages has risen by 
87 per cent. Dividends lately have certainly been 
restrained (by natural causes chiefly), but what 
about rents? What about fees for services? What 
about interest paid to money-lenders? These 
are all rising steadily 

As regards the second point, it is difficult to 
convince the man working in a factory making 
good profits that he has not contributed some- 
thing to the raising of productivity. There are 
virtually no statistics in existence which can 
bring home to workers the productivity of their 
labour in different industries. And how is pro- 
ductivity on the railways, buses and other public 
services to be measured? We all know that the 
national productivity figures quoted by Mr. 
Lloyd are only arrived at by dividing the 
national product by the numbers of the work- 
ing population. it is not a very reliable measure 
—certainly when it is used for comparison with 
labour productivity in other countries. What is 
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significant is that labour costs in Europe have 
lately been rising faster than in the UK. Ig 
Germany this year the rise in wages has far ex- 
ceeded the apparent rise in productivity. When 
European labour costs (wages and social 
charges) were compared in 1959 by the French 
National Institute of Statistics it was found that 
the British were not out of line with the German 
and only slightly higher than in France and 
Belgium. 

This brings up the weak point in the eco- 
nomics of the pay pause. If the Government 
pulls down the national industrial output by 
its restrictive measures it will reduce the pro- 
ductivity of labour. It is only when demand is 
high and the industrial capacity of the country 
is fully utilised that the productivity of labour 
will rise appreciably. But a full utilisation of 
capacity usually means a balance of payments 
deficit. These are the horns of the dilemma on 
which Chancellors usually impale themselves. 
One way out is devaluation—an unsatisfactory 
way, because it does not remove industrial in- 
efficiencies. Another is import restrictions and 
quotas—which we may come to. A better way out 
is to win the co-operation of labour in a national 
wages policy—through participation in the plan- 
ning body proposed by Mr. Lloyd. 


Waiting to Get to Grips 


From JOHN LAMBERT 


HE first round has ended without any points 

being scored. Indeed, were there not eight 
protagonists involved (Britain, the Six and the 
EEC Commission), the first three days of negoti- 
ations in Brussels last week, about Britain’s 
joining the Common Market, could best be 
likened to those wrestling bouts where the 
opponents circle warily, sizing each other up and 
looking for the best way to grapple. Isolated on 
the seventh floor of a new and labyrinthine edifice 
at Rue des Quatre Bras, otherwise practically 
deserted, the delegations had a first look at their 
programme of work. On each point the Common 
Market Commission (which already looks like 
playing an increasingly important role) made a 
first statement, to which the British replied: then 
there was a general discussion, which never got 
beyond defining the problems or discussing 
solutions in the most general terms. 


It is true that on the first day the British indica- 
ted their readiness to accept for the enlarged 
Community the external tariff (reduced by 20 per 
cent. on most goods) which emerges from the 
Dillon negotiations: but this was no new conces- 
sion. Although he had obviously failed to make 
it clear to the Six, this was merely what Mr. 
Heath meant when he talked in Paris of accepting 
‘the structure of the CET.’ The extent to which 
this is a blank cheque to the Six is less than it 
seems, since Britain has a fair idea what will 
come out of the Dillon round. Moreover the 
complement to this is the list of products for 
which Britain wants the duty of the enlarged 
Community to be reduced to nil or very near it. 
They are nearly all raw materials for industry 
(aluminium, lead, zinc, newsprint, wood pulp and 
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a limited number of others) for which the group 
as a whole will be a nett importer: but for 
several of them the Six will strongly oppose the 
nil duty and suggest granting Britain fixed quotas 
only at the lower duty. The éxperts of the delega- 
tions have been meeting in Brussels this week to 
work out a full statistical picture of trade flows 
and tariffs on these products, to form a basis 
for work on possible solutions. 


On the second day the delegations had a first 
look at the question of imports of industrial goods 
from Canada, Australia and New Zealand (again 
more statistics are called for) and from Hong 
Kong, India, Pakistan and other less-developed 
Commonwealth countries. As yet there was no 
question of examining exactly what is to be done 
about each particular product when the tariff 
preference they enjoy on the British market 
comes to an end. Then a first exchange of views 
on tropical products led on the third, as we sug- 
gested here a fortnight ago, to talk of what is 
involved in the various kinds of association with 
the enlarged Community which the different 
Commonwealth countries could seek. 

For the moment it is scarcely possible to say 
how the negotiations are going. The atmosphere 
was good, and the discussions businesslike: but 
then the gloves have not yet come off. Indeed as 
a member of one of the delegations put it, ‘Every- 
one is being almost too polite.’ The delegations 
will be meeting agair on Monday (December 4) 
to hear from the experts and decide what to tell 
the Ministers on December 8. They should in 
fact be in a position to present a fairly clear and 
detailed picture, with full circumstantial evidence, 
of the problems to be solved, and the factors 
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which they involve. I: seems reasonable enough 
to assume that the ministerial reaction will be: 
Good work. Now set to work on the solutions. 
Only when they start doing that will it 
be possible to say how things are going. 
On the eve of the first round of negotiations the 
seven EFTA partners were meeting in Geneva. 
Firstly the Ministers ‘brought each other up to 
date’ on their respective relations with the 
Common Market. Six applications for member- 
ship or association will have been submitted by 
the end of the year. and Portugal's should follow 
in January: but except with the Danes the Six 
are unlikely to want to talk until] they have made 
some progress with the British on solving the 
Commonwealth problem. Then, over their tradi- 
tional ‘working dinner’ (which may turn out to 
be EFTA’s contribution to the lore of interna- 
tional negotiating), they agreed to ‘accelerate,’ 
bringing their tariff cuts to 40 per cent. on March 
1, 1962—40 per cen:. achieved in only twenty- 
one months. This would bring them into line 
with the Six, who are bound by the Rome Treaty 
to cut their duties by a further 10 per cent. on 
January 1. The end of EFTA may be in sight, 
but for the moment it is far from fading away. 
Then, the gay after the EFTA meeting, a 
speech by Professor Erhard to the European 
Parliamentary Assembly gave a reliable assur- 
ance that Germany will not be responsible for 
holding up decisions on agricultural policy. This 
in turn means that the move to the second stage 
will go through, and probably with it the Six’s 
own ‘acceleration,’ bringing their tariff cuts to 
50 per cent. instead of merely 40 per cent. Things 
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in the Six are not standing still. The train is 
gathering speed . . . and it will be another year, 
even if things go well, before Britain has negoti- 
ated her ticket and can get aboard 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


LEADING firm of brokers describes the equity 
A Share market as tending to be manic- 
depressive. It certainly alternates between the ex- 
tremes of optimism and pessimism, and in the 
pessimistic phase it usually pays the investor, 
as they say, to pick up the shares of defensive 
or proven-growth shares. Insurance shares, as 
I have said, lead the defensive class, but brewery 
shares have lately been running them close. In- 
vestment trusts, banks, stores and other con- 
sumer and service trades are also defensive stocks. 
but even here companies can run into manage- 
ment trouble. For example, {NITIAL SERVICES, 
which supplies a towel and tea service to com- 
mercial companies, made too much profit in 
the boom ‘at the expense of proper and prudent 
operational efficiency.’ The shares fell from 51s. 
to 29s. 9d. and are now a better market at 34s. 
to yield 4.7 per cent. The bugbear of com- 
petition from ADVANCE LAUNDRIES has, | under- 
stand, now been settled. Who could have said 
that the shares were a ‘sale’ at Sls. and a ‘buy’ 
at 29s. 9d.? Even consumer shares are’ not 
without considerable risk. 


Brewery Shares 

Since the peak in May the Financial Times 
industrial share index has fallen by 19 per cent., 
but the brewery index is virtually at the top. 
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by about 6 per cent. and the market is looking 
for an increase of about 10 per cent. in brewery 
company profits before tax. The economies 
effected by some recent mergers have still to be 
realised. But care must be taken by the investor 
at current prices. which discount the future for 
some companies far ahead. I had been distrust- 
ful of UNITED pk! wERIES, Which had been doing 
more acquisitions than most groups and had 
been paying fairly high prices, but this com- 
pany has just announced a 12 per cent. increase 
in profits and is paying a final dividend of 74 
per cent. (against 6 per cent. forecast), making 124 
per cent. for the year to September 30. On this 
basis the shares, at 13s. 6d., return a yield of 
4.6 per cent. and Jook attractive. THRELFALL’S, 
which recently merged with CHESTER BREWERY, 
are still reasonably priced at 25s. to yield 4.3 
per cent. 


Investment Trusts 

The market in investment trusts is so difficult 
that price discrepancies are often thrown up. 
For example, Scottish investment trusts usually 
stand at a premium over London because their 
managements enjoy a higher reputation, but 
SECURITIES TRUST OF SCOTLAND are an excep- 
tion. They stand at about 12 per cent. below 
their peak. at about 10 per cent. below their 
break-up value, and they yield nearly 3} per 
cent. GLOBE TELEGRAPH, Which has a SO per cent. 
interest in CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST, is selling 
at a higher discount on its break-up value— 
namely, 22 per cent.—than any other well- 
known trust. This may be explained by the fact 
that its current dividend yield is only 2.7 per 
cent., its custom being to keep the dividend 
fixed at 10 per cent. and give annual ‘rights’ to 





The output of beer this year is likely to rise 
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Secretary 


MR. F. A. THORP 
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Hlelight... 


This picture of our choristers 
in candle-lit 
Fortescue House shows the importance attached 
to religious training in our Homes. 
it is essential for character-building — whatever 
career our children are being educated for. 
you help usin our work? Celebrate this Christmas 
with a specially generous Gift. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
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To: Finance & Mortgage Group Ltd., Eagle House, 
Craven Road, London, W.2. (Tel.: AMBassador 0055.) 


Please send, without obligation, 
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An organisation specialising exclusively in 
finance for the Building, Ownership and 
Management of Property invites you to open 
a Deposit Account and earn 84% per annum 
paid gross without deduction of Tax. 


@ No fees or commissions. 


@ Immediate withdrawals. 
@ Full details on request. 
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“IT am pleased to 
report once again a 
successful year’s trading” 


Mr. John Bedford 


Chairman and Managing Director 


The Annual General Meeting of Debenhams Limited was held in London on November 
29. The following are the salient features from the Chairman’s circulated Statement. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The trading conditions during the year under review were by no means easy. I am, 
nevertheless, pleased to be able to report once again on a successful year’s trading in the 
Group. The Consolidated Trading Profit amounts to £8,598,983 and the net profit before 
taxation is £7,219,230, showing an increase of nearly 11% on last year. 


DIVIDENDS AND ASSETS 


The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 1/4d. per share be paid on the 
Ordinary Shares, making 1/1ld. per share for the year. This is the same rate as that 
paid for the previous year, but it is payable on the Ordinary Capital as increased by the 
one for ten scrip issue in November, 1960. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the continuing growth and expansion of the 
Group, the total assets having now reached £71,500,000. 


EXPANSION 


Our efforts to expand have been directed towards the purchase of stores in the popular 
field. 

As good businesses become more difficult to acquire the Directors’ present policy is the 
purchase and development of sites in towns in which the Group is not represented, and 
the purchase for expansion of properties near or, if possible, adjoining existing popular 
class stores. 


CAPITAL RE-ORGANISATION 


__ The Directors have decided to put forward a plan for acquiring the outstanding minority 
interests in twenty-six subsidiary companies, covering in all thirty-six different classes of 
capital. 

The acquisition of these minority interests will permit greater flexibility in Group 
financia] arrangements, facilitate re-organisation and save much administrative work. 


PROPERTIES 


I believe that in the long term it is in our best interests to retain our valuable properties, 
which are the best hedge against inflation that we can have. Schemes are being prepared 
to make sure that these sites are used to the best advantage. It is proposed to put the 
management of our properties under Debenhams Property Company, whose function 
will be to see that they are being used to the best possible advantage. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is difficult to forecast with any degree of certainty the future outleok. Our progress 
is inevitably linked with the economic condition of the country. Given conditions of 
reasonable stability, | am confident that the long term prospects for the Company are 
good. 


DEBENHAMS 
LIMITED 


91 Wimpole Street, London, W.1 
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shareholders. | would again draw attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN, which has 20 per cent. of its 
portfolio invested in insurance shares. This js 
selling at 28s. 9d., against a break-up value of 
around 27s. 6d., and yields about 34 per cent, 


Company Notes 


O: November 7 Mr. G. W. Harriman took 
over from Sir Leonard Lord the duties of 
chairman of the British Motor Corporation. Sir 
Leonard, after forty years valuable service to 
the motor industry, becomes a vice-president of 
the Corporation. The new chairman’s task in 
presenting the accounts for the year ended July 
31, 1961, is not an enviable one. Both the April 
and July budgets this year were far from help- 
ful to the motor industry, which has over the 
past five years exported £2,610,000,000 worth 
of its products, equal to 15 per cent. of the 
nation’s trade. Politicians were not the only 
enemies of BMC; very damaging industrial dis- 
putes (so common to the industry) cut produc- 
tion by the loss of 34,461 vehicles. The American 
slump, from April, 1960, to February, 1961, 
drastically affected BMC exports to that coun- 
try at the same time as Australia imposed 
heavier taxation on her imports. In fact, these 
two markets alone were responsible for a 40 per 
cent. drop in the Corporation’s total exports. 
As a result the total production of units fell 
from 669,122 to 601,399 and sales turnover by 
10.2 per cent. This decline is the real answer 
to the heavy fall in the pre-tax profits from 
£26.93 million to £10.15 million. The net profit 
was £5,776,340 against £13,361,367. BMC has 
numerous overseas subsidiary companies, while 
exports to Europe have advanced by 79 per 
cent. over the past four years. The new chair- 
man asserts that in spite of any difficulties that 
may lie ahead he has confidence in the future 
of the motor industry in general and BMC in 
particular. Fer investors who are prepared to 
take the rough with the smooth by risking their 
money in motor manufacturers’ shares, the BMC 
5s. shares are as good as any at I5s. to yield 
6.6 per cent. on the maintained dividend of 
20 per cent. 

Carreras have had a remarkably good trading 
year ending June 30, 1961, profits having risen 
from £2.42 million to £3.03 million. The company 
have enjoyed a full year’s production from their 
new factory at Basildon, which is equipped with 
the most up-to-date cigarette-making machines. 
From here come the company’s leading brands 
of cigarette, Piccadilly No. 1 and Guards filter 
tips and all the export requirements of their 
new acquisition, Rothman’s, of Pall Mall. 
Carreras are also increasing their home sales, 
especially in filter-tipped cigarettes, in which 
they are exceptionally strong; these include 
menthol filters and king-size filters. The net profit 
after tax has improved from. £872,479 to 
£1,299,133 and includes more than was origin- 
ally expected from Rothman’s Pall Mall. The 
unprofitable Canadian subsidiary has been liqui- 


dated. The chairman, Mr. Rupert, has done well | 


for holders of the 2s. 6d. ‘B’ shares since his 
Rembrandt Tobacco Co. took control of their 
affairs three years ago. The cover for the 9 per 
cent. dividend (stepped up by | per cent.) on the 
larger capital has increased to 22} per cent. 
The shares have moved up from a low point 
of 4s. 14d. this year to their present price of 
6s.. 6d. At this, level the yield is only 3.4 pef 
cent., but this seems justified as the future out- 
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look appears to be far rosier than for many 
years past, in spite of the chairman's rather 
dampening remarks about the current year’s 
trading. 

The property portfolio of the Haleybridge 
Investment Trust does not show much change 
for the year to June 30, 1961, but the property 
revenue is up by 13 per cent. to £364,721. The 
dividend income from investments has also in- 
creased from £85,827 to £122,035, but this is 
equal to a return of only, 3} per cent. It does 
seem that the higher dividend (12 per cent. 
against 10 per cent.) has been made possible by 
a contribution from a finance subsidiary. There 
has been a larger charge for interest, but special 
tax allowances have to a certain extent offset 
these. It would be helpful to know from the 
chairman, Sir Aynsley Bridgland, what effect 
the tax allowances and income from the finance 
subsidiary will have on future company profits, 
particularly as a number of its properties are 
in South Africa. The asset value of the £1 
shares (from the balance sheet) is 65s. against 
the market price of 55s.. at which they vield 
4.3 per cent 

Last June Anglo Asian Rubber Plantations 
acquired Tong Hing and Sungei Tukong Estates 
by a rights issue of shares. The present accounts 
to March 31, 1961, therefore include only nine 
months’ trading profits of these two estates. 
When the rights issue was made it was hoped 
to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. this year, pro- 
vided the price of rubber did not fall. Unfor- 
tunately the price has fallen and in spite of an 
increase in the output of the crop and a reduc- 
tion in costs, a drop in the net profit (after tax) 
from £218,121 to £198,941 could not be avoided. 
However, the chairman, Mr. P. B. L. Coghlan, 


feels that the company can .expect a further 
substantial yield as. the young areas , reach 


maturity and, with a further reduction in costs, 
they will be able to compete quite successfully 
in. world markets if these remain moderately 
stable. The dividend is 7} per cent. against 124 
per cent. and the 2s. shares are now around Is. 
A report by the chairman, to be given at the 
annual general meeting on December 4, appeared 
in our last week's issue. 
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Roundabout 





Season to Taste 


By 
WHILE most of us are 
only just beginning to 
realise that we must soon 
do something about 
Christmas cards, it comes 
as a shock to realise that 
the trade is 
concerned tomorrow is 
St. Valentine’s Day and 
Christmas was over in 
August For several 
weeks the big card firms 
have been showing 
Valentines to the trade; and one firm-——Hall- 
mark—also asked the press in; presumably in 
recognition of the fact that it is the women’s 
magazines as much as anything which keep 
St. Valentine’s Day going. Going to press months 
ahead, and wanting to be topical, they seize 
compulsively on anything in the calendar that 
seems to provide a news-peg in advance. 

Whatever the cause, there is no doubt that 
St. Valentine is now riding high: and seeing all 
the cards displayed gave one a clear idea of the 
categories into which they fall. There are, of 
course, the straightforwardly sentimental, ones 
like ‘To my darling husband’ on a cushion of 
flowered silk ‘at 9s. 6d. a card. There are the less 
straightforwardly sentimental: | cannot believe 
that card labelled ‘Pansies for. Thoughts’ that 
contains, in the verse inside, an instruction to 
‘read between the lines, dear’ does not sell at 
least partly on the innuendo. There are the ones 
non-committal enough even to sign with your 
own name: ‘Here's a Valentine | got, To Show 
I like you such a lot.’ 

These, presumably, are much the same from 
year to year; the real variations come in the 
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28th November 1961. 
points: 
and Wholesale Division.” 


and Wilson Tupholme Limited. 


the “Dorville’” Group. 





A. WILSON’S STORES (HOLDINGS) LIMtTED 
POLICY OF EXPANSION | 

The annual general meeting of A. Wilson's Stores (Holdings) Limited was held on the 

In his statement to shareholders. Mr. John Tilling (the Chairman) stressed the following 


* “The Group intends to go on expanding.” 
* “The Group is now divided into two divisions, the Retail Division and the Manufacturing 


The Retail Division comprises A. Wilson & Company Limited, trading as “Edgars”, M. 
Sloper & Company Limited. John Gliddon & Co., the 


The Manufacturing and Wholesale Division consists of Cheshire’s of Nottingham Limited, 
Sidney B. Glibert and its Associated Companies, London Town Dresses Limited and 


* “The Group net profit, before taxation of £186,509, amounted to £355,709 including £5,085 
of profits arising from sales of investments. The net profit. available for distribution 
amounted to £167,534 of which £9,426 had been retained by the Subsidiary Companies. 

* “In the overall, the manufacturing and wholesale division provided £281,863 being some 

71% of our net trading profit, the balance of £114,739 being attributable to the retail 

division. The Outgoings relating to the head office management and administration 

amounted to £48,064 (including bank interest of £9,277).” 

Che Board recommend a total dividend of 30%,, less tax. 

“We now feel able to continue our programme of expansion and we seck to open new 

branches for our retail division and to acquire other profitable concerns.” 

“I look forward to once again placing before Shareholders a satisfactory report in 1962.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


“Collins” Group of Companies 
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comic ones, which are almost all made on 
treacle-cutting, anticlimactical lines: ‘Hoping 


the prettiest girl in town has a wonderful Valen- 
tine’s Day. Hoping you do, too,” or one, a 
Whole little book. saying, ‘Do I think that you're 
witty and clever? Do I worship, love and adore 
you? ete. etc. . . . Not when I’m sober.’ 

Comic cards are not as new as One might 
think. They start from about 1840, well before 
the heyday of Valentines, which was the 1870s. 
Presumably the explanation, as one of the Hall- 
mark men blushfully suggested from his own 
experience, is that if you are expected to send a 
Valentine, and feel an ass about it, a comic one 
is the best way out. Originally, it seems, the idea 
was to make the Valentine yourself; the 
problem here was that the people who make 
lacy exotic ones are girls, but the people who 
like to receive lacy exotic ones are also girls. 
And this is where the professional fabricator 
came in. In a Strand magazine of 1895 there 
are some splendid pictures of a Valentine firm 
at work: the ‘sentimental’ room consisted of a 
lot of plump, dreamy-looking girls; the ‘comic’ 
section of four tough and melancholy men. 

Last year comic cards accounted for about 
60 per cent. of all sales, but it is obvious that 
spoof cards will not sell well indefinitely unless 
what is spoofed is also taken seriously. So it 
is with some relief that the card people note 
that the sentimental ones are on the up and up 
this year, just as religious Christmas cards are 
coming back into force again. THe only kind 
of ‘cards which are- comic by nature, spoofing 
nothing except honest emotion, are the peculiar 
phenomenon of the last five years, the occasion 
card. The essence of selling any sort of card 
is presumably to make a card so apt to a given 
occasion that no one can resist it; but in prac- 
tice this means pursuing two apparently opposite 
trends: the increasingly enigmatic, that will 
touch with what seems to be an uncanny 


accuracy on a personal situation, just as vague 
fortune-telling pronouncements do: 


this is the 
‘Sorry about last night’ or ‘Ours is a strange and 
wonderful relationship’ type. The other sort is 


' the increasingly precise: cards not just for St. 


| 


| 
| 


Patrick’s Day and for birthdays, but for birth- 
days on St. Patrick’s Day. It must be hard to 
decide at just what point precision becomes un- 
economic; one has to balance the absolutely 
compelling effect of a Get Well Brother-in-Law 
Birthday St. Valentine’s Card on those who have 
a sick brother-in-law whose birthday is on St. 
Valentine's Day against the small number of 
customers likely to find themselves so placed. 
But obviously there are still endless combina- 
tions yet to be tried: birthday cards for twins 
to send cach other, for example, or Happy 
Austerliiz cards for people who think they are 
Napoleon, or a combined Bon Voyage and Get 
Well Card for seasickness. 

There remains the teasing question of why 
people send cards at all: and laziness is not, | 
think, the answer. Cards get rid of shyness, for 
a start: just as \ou can make ruder or franker 
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remarks in a foreign tongue because it always 
seems more veiled than the same remark in 
plain English, a remark on a card is that much 
less direct. This, | am sure, is why so many cards 
show an animal saying something: it is remote 
to say ‘I love you’ on a card, but one cartoon 
puppy saying ‘I love you to another cartoon 
puppy commits you even less. 

When you examine the situations in which 
these cards are sent, it becomes apparent that 
for the most part they do not mop up situations 
which would otherwise require a letter. All the 
really difficult letters still have to be written: 
letters borrowing things, letters of condolence, 
letters explaining why one never turned up at 
the party at all or letters explaining that although 
one is, of course, not aware of a friend’s broken 
heart, one wishes to suggest that drink and 
records are always available for the broken- 
hearted—all the ones that take any sort of 
finesse still have to be done by hand. All that 
cards do is create a whole lot of new occasions 
on which one sends a card instead of keeping 
quiet altogether. 

And, in fact, there does seem to be a trend 
toward the sort of formality which involved 
doing something on occasions where one pre- 
viously did nothing. When I was small, | was 
taught that one sent cards or Christmas presents, 
now one seems to send both. And I have noticed 
that people have started, not just ringing up the 
day after a party to discuss the other guests, but 
to drop little thank-you notes—an appalling 
extra complication to life. [t seems a shame, in 
the middle of all this, that it is one of the most 
useful cards that has gone out—the visiting card. 
Think how helpful it would be to exchange these 
at parties (though I suppose we would soon have 
cards showing a kitten saying, ‘I'm Joe Smith, 
who are you?’ instead of a plain printed name). 
Even hosts could well hand them around to ad- 
vantage these days; then at least you would 
know to whom to send my favourite occasion 
card of all: the one that says, ‘MOB VIOLENCE 
NEVER SOLVED ANYTHING’ and then, over the 
page, ‘BUT IT WAS A SWELL PARTY ANYWAY.’ 


Consuming Interest 





Visiting 
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Firemen 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Tue close friend of for- 
mer days can all too easily 
turn into that scourge, ‘the 
visiting fireman’—particu- 
larly if he turns up crav- 
ing cultural novelty just 
when you have begun pot- 
ting the geraniums or 
painting the bathroom. A 
service was started over a 
year ago, managed by a 
pair of charming women, 
one English, one Ameri- 
can, which will siphon off the fireman’s 
children and wife and maybe even the fireman 
himself: the ‘London Visitors Service’ (PARk 
9506), which, its proprietors say, will take care 
of ‘production managers from Bombay and 
Delft, aunts from Birmingham and Alabama, 
children from New York and Durban’ and pro- 
vide them with anything they want in the way 
of shopping tours and entertainment and care 
during their London visit. 





The organisation is divided into two parts. 
Mrs. Wynne Pierson, an American mother of 
two young children, takes care of all services 
relating to children. She manages a sort of all- 
day nursery at her house at 10 Tenniel Close, 
W2, for children of six months and upward 
whose parents want to have a free, childless, 
average tourists’ day. She likes to limit her group 
to six in order to give the children full personal 
attention. 

Mrs. Pierson also arranges visiting children’s 
tours, taking groups to the London Zoo, the 
Tower, Madame Tussaud’s, the Royal Mint and 
occasionally to Lyons’ Cadby Hall to see their 
jelly rolls being made. For five guineas, she or- 
ganises large children’s Christmas. and birthday 





‘You mean you're not even going to mention me in despatches” 





parties, booking hotel banquet rooms (which 
isn’t always easy, she tells me: a number of 
hotels won’t accept children’s parties—too much 
noise and not enough hard drinking), appoint. 
ing conjurors and decorating the halls. She likes 
to have three weeks’ notice in order to prepare 
for them. 


Mrs. Joy Widlake, her English partner, takes 
charge of the adults. She will spend a half-day 
shopping with visitors, tailoring the tour to 
their needs (and going only to shops which 
haven't offered her commissions). She has found 
that the shopping search is usually for five prin- 
cipal objects: antiques, china and glass, cash- 
mere sweaters, silver and school uniforms. For 
her antiques tour, Mrs. Widlake takes her 
shoppers to the Silver Vaults in Holborn, to the 
Portobello Road, to Church Street, Kensington, 
and to the Fulham Road 


Mrs. Widlake has had some bizarre shopping 
requests over the past year, but has fulfilled 
them all. She has been asked to locate size nine 
shoes of Triple A width,a fumed-oak cupboard of 
‘unbelievable’ dimensions (an ‘Early Peter Jones’ 
model was as antique as she could get for this 
item) and sixteen Wedgwood television trays. 

1 hadn’t known that eating TV dinners before 
the box from those compartmented American- 
invented -lap trays was prevalent here: cer- 
tainly not in Wedgwood. Mrs. Widlake informs 
me that Wedgwood not only makes them, but, 
in a burst of triumphant modernity, makes them 
in three different patterns 


* 


Mr. Reginald Bevins and his GPO have 
worked a flanker.on the telephone-using. public, 
but the sears will not begin to show until .next 
year, When the first bills come rolling in. The 
Postmaster-General said recently that Subscriber 
Trunk Dialling would mean cheaper calls, en- 
courage the use of the telephone and stimulate 
the telephone habit. ‘I regard the criticism which 
has been levelled at the timing of local calls as 
marginal, said he. Well, here is one for the 
margin. 

One aspect of timed local calls that no one 
has mentioned publicly yet is that whenever a 
call is made through a switchboard or a PBX 
and the caller is kept hanging on, the waiting time 
will have to be paid for. The snappy catch- 
answer to this from St. Martin’s-le-Grand is 
that you can always hang up and try again 
later. Now hear this. 

If I ring British Railways passenger inquiry 
offices, BEA, theatre ticket offices, travel agencies 
and, worst of all, department stores, one (or 
both) of two things happens. The switchboard 
answers and tries to connect me with the exten- 
sion I want (two minutes’ delay); the chap 
at the other end, frantically busy, says ‘Hello 
and lays the handset down while he attends to 
an ,on-the-spot inquiry (two more minutes); 
finally he deigns to talk and we settle our busi- 
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This weekend in 


THE SUNDAY TIMES | 


THE ABDICATION—& 
THE THRONE TODAY 


Twenty-five years ago the world watched in awe and wonder 
as a King of England abandoned his throne to marry the 
woman of his choice. Edward the Eighth was a popular king 
— “ Teddy ”’ to millions of his subjects — and his abdication 
and events leading to it split Britain and Empire into those 
“for” and “‘ against’. But supposing a similar royal crisis 
occurred today. How would Britain react? Would 
political platform, Press and pulpit fight the same bitter 
battle on behalf of “Old Guard” and. ‘‘ New Guard” ? 
And where would our modern social and political phenomena 
— the Aldermaston marchers, TV idols (real-life and 
fictional), Left-wing clerics, neo-Victorian monarchists and 
blue-blood abolitionists — fit into such a battle? This 
fascinating speculation is the basis of an article which will 
appear in THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday. Written by 
JOHN RAYMOND (who has made a special study of the 
Abdication), it is a brilliant re-assessment — after a quarter 
of a century of social revolution — of those critical weeks that 
shook Britain and the world. 














Is There Life on Other 
Planets ? — si: sernard Lover 


Is there life on other planets ? If so, is it an advanced civilisation 
compared with which our own civilisation is stone-age stuff ? 
And have these advanced beings long since passed the critical 
stage which mankind now has reached — with the power of 
self-annihilation — and either succumbed or survived ? What 
irreparable harm might earth space-rockets do to other evolving 
forms of life in the cosmos ? In THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday 
SIR BERNARD LOVELL —Britain’s top astronomer-scientist — 
poses these and other vital questions and traces the various 
paths open to man in his quest for the truth about outer space. 














Eton’s Head Master on 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ DILEMMA 


If Britain’s public schools are to throw open their doors to 
many more bright children of poorer parents, who should pay 
their fees ? The rate-payer through his local authority ? Or the 
tax-payer through the Treasury ? Should such free places be 
awarded solely on scholastic ability? And what harm might 
such skimming of the scholastic cream do to the country’s 
grammar schools ? This Sunday in THE SUNDAY TIMES the Head 
Master of Eton, DR. ROBERT BIRLEY, makes an expert evaluation 
of the public school system and the arguments for its retention 
or abolition. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 


















































s.. the resources of National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 
which now incorporate the Eastern Branches of 

Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased from £130 million 

to £230 million. Similarly the number of offices 

now operating in countries overseas total 140, no fewer than 
100 more than existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking 
facilities are therefore available for all merchants trading 


with the various countries served by the Bank. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 





Amalgamating 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED AND 

THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON,-B.C.2. 

A comprehensive banking service is availabl 

at branches in the following territories: 

INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, EAST AFRICA, ADEN, SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 
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ness. Total time probably six minutes. I have 
known a call to British Railways take ten. 

The present cost of a local call on a private 
subscriber’s line is 2}d. Under the new regime, 
due to creep into residential London next spring 
and summer, my call (exaggerated, if you like. 
Mr. B) could cost anything from 2d. to 2s. The 
present cost of an inquiry of this kind is mainly 
paid in patience. When the half-yearly bills start 
coming in bearing the new charges there’s going 
to be an outburst of marginal criticism 

A few interim suggestions may not be out 
of place. First, clerical staff at inquiry offices, 
agencies, etc., must be discouraged from whip- 
ping the receiver off the rest merely to stop 
the phone ringing Secondly, the Post Office 
must look into the possibility of timing calls 
through PBXs only after the caller has got 
through to his extension. So far only the busi- 
ness districts have been suffering, but their costs 
must have rocketed. Many’s the time I’ve hung 
on an engaged line to speak to a key man, only 
to find that his secretary was blocking the line 
and that he was away from the office. Switch- 
board operators will have to learn to inform 
incoming callers if there is a queue on the ex- 
tension and not just leave the poor devils 
hanging on indefinitely. 

My local exchange is not scheduled for the 
scheme till 1963. 

* 


If your wireless or television or record-player 
goes wrong you can hump it round to your 
local dealer or get him to come and look at it, 
but car radios are a different matter. Few 
garages will repair car radios, though they will 
usually arrange to have yours looked at. The 
manufacturers have service departments, and 
J. Davy, in Fulham, and Hamilton Motors, in 
the Edgware Road, also service car radios. 
Quickest and cheapest is to remove the radio 
yourself, if you can, and deliver it to the ser- 
vice shop. Otherwise they will usually send 
someone to look at it by appointment, provided 
you don’t keep your car in the street, where 
they are not allowed to work on it. Whichever 
you do, don’t expect lightning service. Transis- 








‘She says if you want Coq au Vin you'll have 
to supply your own Vin.’ 
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tors burn up more easily than valves, said one 
repair man to. me; on the other hand, vibrators 
turning DC into AC in the older sets gave a 
lot of trouble 


Postscript oe 


ARE you pestered by un- 
solicited telephone cails 
from encyclopedia sales- 
men and academies of 
ballroom dancing? Many 
people are, and we all 
get circular letters nag- 
ging us to join gramo- 
phone-record clubs, and 
leaflets pushed through 
the letter box entitling 
us to discounts on our 
detergents. But only if 
you are the chief cashier at a branch of one of 
the best-known banks, i gather, will you have 
received the circular letter passed on to me by a 
reader, to all appearances in a childish hand, but 
actually (closer inspection reveals) very skil- 
fully printed, and couched as follows: 





Dear Sir, 

You may not remember me, well [ am 
Robin and I have asked Daddy to buy me a 
space-suit. He did not appear to be very in- 
terested as only yesterday I broke the garden 
window with a ball, and he said if I could 
earn enough money to pay for it he would 
consider buying me the space-suit. So I thought 
I would write to you telling you. my Daddy is 
the manager of Alkit the tailors and outfitters 
at the above address and I have often heard 
him say that if Alkit has as many accounts 
as the Bank, he would be sitting pretty. Why 
don’t you open an account with him. 

Daddy has often said that if only people 
knew about this idea they would very quickly 
see him and I know he would be ever so 
pleased to let you have all the clothes you want. 

Love 
Robin 


If, as I confidently expect, the advertising 
manager of Alkit finds that very [ittle extra 
business with bank cashiers accrues (if I were a 
bank cashier, this is a letter from Alkit that 
would make me a customer of Moss Bros. or 
Austin Reed for life), let him vary his formula 
a little. Let him follow the example of a haber- 
dasher of my acquaintance who finds that tired 
businessmen, if not bank managers (who are 
never tired), respond readily to a letter, simi- 
larly simulating a naive and unformed script, 
and running thus: 


Dear Mr. Big Businessman, 


You won't remember me at all, for we 
haven’t ever met, but my name is Wendy (my 
friends call me Bubbles), and I’ve asked Daddy 
to buy me a mink coat. I enclose a photograph 
so that you can see from what I look like in a 
bikini that I'd look rather cute in a mink coat. 
It was taken last year, when I[ was sixteen: 
I'm rather better developed now than | was 
then, but my face looks quite a bit younger, 
on account of somehow my eyes getting 
rounder. Daddy says he can only buy. me a 
mink coat if business gets better, and I thought 
that if you and enough of your friends would 
open an account with my Daddy, you could 
have all the pleasure of buying a mink coat 
for Bubbles at the price of only a dozen measly 
little shirts for yourself, and then I would 
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come round to say pretty-pretty-thank-yoy 
myself, perhaps after business at the office. ,, 


Or. of course, the advertising manager could 
stop adding his twee little contributions to every. 
body’s steadily growing pile of unnecessary 
letters, and put his mind to composing some 
ordinary newspaper advertisements. 


* 


Who says that the public schools don’t keep 
abreast of current affairs? Who says that Latip 
is a dead language? The Latin verse paper in 
this month’s Common Entrance examination te 
quired candidates to put into elegiacs: 


KUWAIT 


In-past time an ancient race was squeezing berries; 
With-this oil she had anointed rapid wheels. 
Lo! now the rocks produce a new oil, 
which formerly long ages were denying with-soil 
put-on-top. ; 
This gift stands-out more valuable than-all gifts. 
Whence it-comes-about that kings seek kingdoms 
not their-own. 


* 


I wondered last week what could be the: pur- 
port of the swastika chalked on a nearby wall, 
with the slogan, ‘Up with the minicabs!’ I-am 
at least as puzzled by the Bloomsbury graffito 
recently spotted by a colleague (and _ spelled 
like this): 

1928. sUDUS ISSCHARIOT. 
Riots Predicted 


* 


The Auvergne isn’t a part of France much 
noted for its wines, though it produces notable 
cheeses (bleu d’Auvergne, fourme d’Ambert and 
Cantal) and hearty dishes, some of which were 
put on at Torquay last weekend for the first of 
the Imperial Hotel’s ‘gastronomic weekends.’ 
(The notion is to bring over to the Imperial, on 
a number of weekends—but not all—during the 
winter a patron and chef from an outstanding 
French restaurant, this time from the Grand 
Hotel Bardet et Regina at Le Mont Dore, one- 
starred in Michelin.) To go with the admirable 
clarets and burgundies included in the all-in 
price for the weekend, the management had 
done its best to produce at any rate one ‘local’ 
wine: the Auvergnat visitors said that their reds 
weren't worth bringing over, but the Imperial 
wasn’t far out with a white St. Pourgain-sur- 
Sioule, which comes from the upper reaches of 
the Allier, a few miles north of Vichy—strictly, 
I suppose, from the Bourbonnais, but very neat 
the northern edge of the Auvergne, and much 
drunk there. | 

According to the firm of Asher Storey, its 
London shippers, St. Pourgain ‘has a dry, flinty 
taste rather like a Chablis, with a suggestion of 
the piquant smoky ‘bouquet of Sancerre and 
Pouilly-Fumé,’ and [ see no reason to disagree 
with them (though I couldn't find the apple 
flavour that Warner Allen, in his latest book, 
says that the wine has long been famous for). 
They add that any retailer can get it from them, 
and should sell it at between 7s. 6d. and 9s. 6d., 
and I think that at that sort of price it is worth 
having a look at as an out-of-the-ordinary wine 
that goes very well with fish. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Classified airetocments must be pre- 

5s. per line, Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ts. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Sub-Editor, News Division 
Appointment will be to the central news- 
room, from which transfer and promotion is 


possible, in competition, into_all journalistic 
posts serving both Sound and Television up to 
highest editorial grades. Candidates must have 
journalistic experience, preferably as sub- 
editors. Work involves day and night shifts. 
Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments 
to £1,780 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms {enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 61.G.538.Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
Lendon. W.1, within five days. 


INTERESTING OPPORTUNITY, . with ith City 
Reinsurance Company with world-wide busi- 
ness, for young gtaduate in law or economics 
and law. Successful applicant required to_be- 
come familiar with Insurance Exchange Con- 
trol and Company Laws of Overseas Terri- 
tories particularly where’ Company has sub- 
sidiaries or Branches. Non-contributory pen- 
sion and life assurance schemes. Write giving 
full details to Box No. 8437. 


MARK HALL YOL - CENTRE. 
HARLOW 


Required Ist January, 1962 
as possible thereafter: 

A full-time DEPUTY WARDEN (man 
or woman) to assist the Warden in the 
general administration of this Ceatre, the 
organisation of classes in vocational sub- 
jects, and the development of recreational 
activities. 

Candidates should possess a degree. 
teacher’s certificate, or a certificat2 or 
diploma in Social Science or Youth Lead- 
ership and have had experience in teaching 
and/or youth work. 

Salary (subject to review) within scale: 

£520 x £27 10s. (16) x £40 (1) to £1 000 
p.a., plus additions for approved training 
and graduate qualifications. The commen- 
cing salary would include increments for 
recognised teaching service, war/national 


. OF as soon 


service, and previous approved experi- 
ence. 
Assistance towards removal expenses 


will be considered. 

Details and application forms from the 
Divisional Education Officer, Holly House, 
High Road, Buckhurst Hill (quoting ref. 
S), to be returned nor later than Ith 
December. 1961 


MINISTRY OF WORKS; ASSISTANT. IN- 
SPECTORS OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
Two pensionable posts for men or women at 
Candidates must have a 
University Degree (normally with Ist or 2nd 
class hons.) and an enthusiasm for archaeology, 
preferably combined with first-hand knowledge 
mM @ particular field. National salary scale 
£738-£1,222. Starting salary may be above 
minimum. Promotion prospects. Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, for application form quoting 
5415/61. Closing date 29th December, 1961. 


NOTTINGHAM TR ATNING COLLEGE 


Required for September, 1962, some 20 
SENIOR LECTURERS or LECTURERS 
covering between = 


ART AND CRA GEOGRAPHY 
BIOLOGY HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY MATHEMATICS 
DIVINITY MUSIC 
EDUCATION PHYSICS 
ENGLISH 


This is a new College opened in 1960 for 
approximately 300 men and 300 women 
students. 

; Entire new buildings completed in 1961. 
Salary according to Pelham Scales. Forms 
of Application (to be returned by Decem- 
ber 30th, 1961) and further particulars 
may be obtained from The Principal, 
Training College for Teachers, Clifton, 
Nottingham. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
RESEARCH OFFICERS 
The. Overseas Development Institute . re- 
quires two research officers to work on 
problems of world development and aid of 
all kinds, One should be a professional 
economist: the other should be of similar 
Standing but have specialist training in 
another subject (preferably a social science) 
Candidates must have good academic 
qualifications and considerable research 
experience. 
Salary: Within the range of £1,500- 
£2,500 “ Appointment for 3 years 
n the first instance. 
Applications “aed be sent by December 
18, 1961, to the Director, Overseas 
Development Institute, 1 Piccad 
London, W.1, from whom farther infor- 
mation can be obtained. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coat. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH 
CLUBS offers appointments at their HOLI- 
DAY and TRAINING CENTRE, KILY- 
ROUGH MANOR, THE GOWER, near 
SWANSEA, for: 

(1) SENIOR RESIDENTIAL OFFICER and 

(2) ASSISTANT RESIDENTIAL OFFICER. 

These appointments are NOT available to 
husband and wife, bet married applicants are 
acceptable. Appointments to become effective 
not later than August 1, 1962, possibly earlier. 
Full residential salary. Apply for particulars to: 
N.A.Y.C., 30 Devonshire Street, London, 
W.1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH 
CLUBS requires SENIOR RESIDENTIAL 
OFFICER to take charge of their HOLIDAY 
and TRAINING CENTRE, KILMORY 
CASTLE, LOCHGIL PHEAD, ARGYLL. 
Open APRIL to OCTOBER inclusive Pull resi- 
dential salary. The N.A.Y.C. will consider the 
provision of other work during the remainder 
of year to suitably qualified applicants = so 





desire. —Apply for particulars to: N.A.Y , 30 
Devonshire Street, London, W.1 

OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE 
RELIEF wishes to appoint a_ Secretary. 


Duties to act as secretary to the Council 
and Committees and assume major responsi- 
bility for administration of the cflices in 
Oxford. Senior appointment carrying reason- 
able salary with pension and other benefits. 
Candidates should preferably be over 30, with 
experience of Committee work and administra- 
tion, and have 2 real interest in the aims of 
the charity. Applications in writing to the 
Director, Oxfam. 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN 
SCHOOLS 


Two appointments to the Movement’s 
full-time staff. Preference will be given to 
candidates who are single and under 
thirty Some teaching experience and/or 
theological training essential. 

1. North-East Regional Secretary for 
Sixth Form Conference and Study 
Group work. Take oflice early 1962. 

2. Joint Regional Secretary for work 
among Younger School Leavers, 
mainly in Secondary Modern Schools 
in the Lancashire/Cheshire . area. 
Planning Conferences and advising 
Study Group. An imaginative ap- 
proach essential. Take office in Sep- 
tember 1962 or before 

Further details from General Secretary. 
$.C.MS.. pa North End Road. 
london NWIt 


UNIV E oe Y OF DU RHAM 
NG’'S COLLEGE 
Newcastle Upon Tyne, ! , 
The Council of King’s College invite appli- 
cations for the post of Master of Painting 
in the Department of Fine Art. 
The starting salary will be determined at a 
suitable point on the \Senior Lecturers’ 
Scale £1,975-£2,375 per annum according 
to age, qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. F.S.S.U. and Child 
Allowance 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar and Secretary of King’s Col- 
lege, to whom two copies of application, 
together with the names and addresses of 
three persons to whom reference may be 
made, should be addressed so as ‘. Teach 
him not later than December 30, 1961. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Loan Exhibition of Victorian rs 
1837-1887. 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays 9.30 to 1 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Jose Hierro on “‘Posia 
social’? on the 6th December at 6 p.m. >. 
JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. The 
HENRY LAMB Memorial Exhibition and 
etchings and lithos by 19th and 20th Century 
Masters. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 





MARLBOROUGH 39 Old Bond L Ww.l 
(HYD: 6195). ‘“‘Frerich Landscapes,’ Bon- 
nard, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, anal, Van 


Gogh, etc. bea aid of British ORT. Adm. 2/6, 
students 1/-. Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 

NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St., W.1. (GRO 6755). LYNN CHADWICK. 
First major London Exhibition for 10 years. 
Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12, Adm. free. 
RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP, TOWARDS LIVING 
COLOUR AND FORM. 29th November-13th 
December, 1961. Exhibition at the Ceylon 
Tea Centre, Lower Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1. Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, 12-8 p.m. Wednesdays 12-6 p.m. 
fegueders and Sundays 12-5 p.m. Admission 








RUDOLF ge CENTENAR Y—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. Rudolf & House, 
35 Park Road, “en, N.W.1, 7.15 p.m. 
COLOUR AND FORM in LIVING 
NATURE, by George Adams, Wednesday, 6th 
December, 1961. Admission 2/-. Students 1/-. 
TANGANYIKA Independence Exhibition. 
Commonwealth Institute. Until 31st December. 
Adm. free. Weekdays 10-4.30. . 2.30-6. 








EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 


PICCADILLY Galley. 16a Cm, St., 
W.1, JOHN HULTBERG until Dec. 1 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures entitled “‘Enguerrand Quarton 
and the Painting in Avignon about 1450” will 
be delivered by Professor Charles Sterlin: 
(New York and the Musée du Louvre) at 5.3 
p.m. on 6 and 7 December at the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, 20 Portman Square, W.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 

VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m_ Sats, 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN SASTERS. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Derek 
Hill: A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings 1938-1961. 23rd November to 
31st December. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays and 23rd to 26th December in- 
gone. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
tation 








FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand today than ever 
before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 


specialises in this kind of work and has 
already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of 
problem write or ring the Managing 
Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


EYE WITNESS 
IN CUBA 


FRIDAY, 8th DECEMBER 
7.30 p.m. 
N.U.R. Assembly Hall, 205 Euston Road 


Five short films 





including 
“DEATH TO THE INVADER” 
Reports on visits by 
MANUEL SYKES 
CLIVE JENKINS 


839 





Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 




















Admission | /- at door. 
THEATRES 
MERMAID (City 7656). Sherriti’s **The Long 
Sunset,”” 6 and 8.40. Last week. 
MEETINGS 
FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P. (Lab.) con- 


tinues his TV discussion with NORMAN 
PANNELL, M.P. (Cons.) on the IMMIGRA- 
TION BILL at 8 p.m. on Thurs., November 
30, at the National Book League, 7 Albemarle 
St., W.1. You still-have time to put your own 
views in the debate which follows. Organised 
by the British Overseas Socialist Fellowship 
(London). Admission, coffee and biscuits, 2/-. 
———s HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Sunday, 3 December, at 6.30 p.m. “ABOVE 
NATIONS” International Music and 
readings for Advent presented by Members of 
Friends International Centre. 


PERSONAL 


A GALLON OF OIL couldn't smooth some 
troubled waters. But just try a glass or two 
of EL CID Sherry. That’s the wonderful 
warm-hearted Amontillado that soothes the 
most ruffled. 

A LION WITH FALSE TEETH, a fire chief 
with horns and a tail. Your children will love 
meeting these and other equally crazy charac- 
ters. Where? Why—in MY VILLAGE of 
JEAN CAU (1961 Prix Goncourt winner) and 
SINE (of ‘Scatty’ fame). Elek Books, 14 Gt. 
James Street, W.C.1. 12s. 6d. (postage Is. 
extra). 

ANTI-CHRISTMAS | greeting 


cards, ‘Santa 


Shaw’ in colour with anti-Christmas wording. 
8/- per doz.—The Shaw Society, 86 Dalmain 
Road, S.E.23. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold; 10th Edition 
cat. of English Coins 9/3. Bulletin 1/-. B. A. 
Selby Ltd., 65 Great Portland Street, London, 
W.1. Tel. LANgham 3677 
a TH PRIZEWINNING SHORT STOR- 
. THIS MONTH’S “STORYTELLER.” 
aS ALL BOOKSTALLS. 
EMPLOYERS SEEKING ABLE office staff, 
f., are invited to consult STELLA 
FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 


SALTS § MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 


newest toy shop. Galts, Dept. S., 30 Gt. Marl- 
borough St, Wi (behind Liberty's). 





PERSONAL—-contd. 


HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High St., 
N.W.3 (HAM 2218). 

HOW MANY mattresses and eiderdowns 
between the Princess and the pea? Answer this 
and 19 other bedtime questions in December 
House & Garden and win one of fifty Mono- 
gram electric blankets. (Which's choice.). 
INVITATION TO PEOPLE of open and con- 
stitutional mind te read brief articles which be- 
gin to define the basis of the new sovereignty 
Britain must find. They are neither extremist 
nor accusatory, UNITED KINGDOM ASSO- 
CIATION, 24 Austin Friars, E.C.2. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or 
call for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1, D.X. 


MAHARISHI MAHESH YOGI's simple sys- 
tem of deep meditation. A key to peace and 
happiness within. Apply for details. Spiritual 
Regeneration Movement, Suite 4, 22 South 
Molton St, W.1. 


PE RSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous  condi- 
tions, habits, consultant. ax ue 
hypnosis. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 ig- 
more Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 

PLEASE HELP Danilo Dolci’s work in Sicily. 
Christmas cards 6s. doz., post free. Details and 
sample card 6d. 29 Great James Street, W.C.1 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style. Hlustrations and art work 
eopied. Books, brochures. catalogues, leaf- 
lets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 


“SHARES TO BUY,” published quarterly, is 
full of profitable suggestions. Current issue 10/- 
post free. G. J. Matson, St. Ives, Huntingdon. 


TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts. 
All languages, 89 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE 0151. 


WANTED: an “OLD PEOPL. = S CHRIST- 
MAS'—Read Crossbow, 12/6 25/- 2 years. 
Bow Group. 60 Berners Seren, “Wi. 
WANTED: material relating to Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, 1851. Prints, Nandbills, caricatures, 
souvenirs, poems, songs, photographs, motion 
pictures. Robinson, Bayswater 3923. 60a Shef- 
field Terrace, London, W.8. 


WOMEN! Are you concerned about the world 
situation? You can do something. Collect sig- 
natures for the Women’s Petition for Inter- 
national Disarmament (Unaffiliated to any 
other organisation). Details and petition forms 


from Mrs. D. English, 240 Grange Road, 
South Norwood, S.E.25 (S.A.E. Foolscap 
please.) 

WHY DO QUAKERS have no ‘priests or 


creeds? Interesting literature giving ihe answer 
to such questions gladly sent. Friends Home 
Service Committee, Room 3, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


YOUNG WIDOW, early 30s, recently arrived 
Coventry area needs congenial companionship: 
also escort business/social functions. No strings 
attached, sense of humour essential. Box No. 
8453. 


Continued Overleaf 





FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Postel Sewice 


0 
BO Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


Peer er Ieee) 


CRORES TREE RESET HEE EE OEE 








) 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 | 


) Are payin 74% p.a. interest on 

, deposits for the ninth year in 

) succession, with extra $% addec 

' annually on each unit. 

» Details and Audited Balance Sheet fron { 

b nvestment Dept. SR., Davies .nvestments Lo 2 
aNES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND LONDON WC: { 


] 
} 
PRIVATE BANKERS { 
] 
) 














PERSONAL—coatd. 











YOUR NAMB and address brings you FREE 
**Know-How Guide to Writing Success’’ (61st 


ed.) Full details of No Sales—No Fees train- 
—" ge ee om Ss Gint 
wri ; plus Surprise 

BA School of Successful Writing Lid., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Writer" subscription; two 





MEETINGS 





LISTENING MEETINGS 


Lectures/Demonstraticns by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 
Meetings start at 7.30 p.m 
Dec. 4. Mon. Coveniry, Christian C.M.D. 
Group 
Dec. 21. Thurs. Romford, The Lorry Hall, 
Market Place 
Meetings open to all 
Visitors are welcome 


FOR SALE 
BINOCULARS — U.S.A. NAVAL 7 x 50. 
Value £60 tor £24. Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow Phone: Bell 2000. 
WANTED 


WANTED Smali quantities herb smoking mix- 
ture. WHITEHOUSE. 32 Devonshire Rd., 
Birmingham 20 





INVESTMENTS 
Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES —Early decisions 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensmgton High St., 
WES 0819/4106 KIN 3176 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FILMS. NEGATIVES, B & W or colour pro- 
cessed. Finest world-wide service for 39 years 
Satisfaction guaranteed Dept C, Lightning 
Photo. Co., Torquay 





EDUCATIONAL 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 
Scholarship and entrance tests will be on 3rd 
and 4th April Three scholarships up to £150 
Two exhibitions up to £90. Art and Music 
awards available tl- and 13-year-old entry 
Applications before 28th February. Further 
details from the Headmaster. Abbotsholme 
School, Rocester, Uttoxeter, Stafis 

ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists’ Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming. Surrey 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS —Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seeking 
teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J 
Curtis, Asst. Secretary, LAPS. 91 Bell 
Street, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc 
Many «non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning ¢xam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
cali 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


FITZWILLIAM HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. Up 
to seven Entrance Exhibitions, each of £40 per 
annum, tenable for three years, will be 
awarded by Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge, for 
the academical vear 1962-63. Awards will be 
made to candidates who reach the required 
standard in the Emrante Examination which 
will be held on 19-23 February, 1962. For de- 
tails apply to the Secretary (Entrance Examin- 
ation), Fitzwilliam House. Cambridge 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting. book- 
keeping and secretarial practice. Prospectus— 
The Oxford and County Secretarial College. 
34 St. Giles, Oxford. 

POSTAL TUITION for all G.C.E. exams 
London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B 
B.D. Degrees & Diplomas: Law and Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw 
Fietcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Halli, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 





EDUCATIONAL— contd. 


LONDON. QUEEN’S COLLEGE. txzamina- 
tions for scholarships and bursaries will be 
beld on March 29 and 30. Awards of £30, £50 
a year, and one of £100 (limited to English 
Protestants aged 13-14). Particulars and appli- 
cation forms (returnable by March 1) from the 
Principal, 43-47 Harley Street 





SCHOLARSHIPS 

OX1ON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENIUN, aca 
EXETER. A Church of England Boarding 
School tor girls from .10 to 18. Recognised by 
the Ministry of Education. AN ENIRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be 
held in February and additional SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS IN MUSIC and ARI will be offered 
in MARCH.—For particulars apply to the 
Headmistress. 

S. MICHAEL’S BURILON PARK, Petworth, 
Sussex. (Guris’ School of the Woodard Cor- 
poration.) In 1962 OPEN SCHOLARSHIP ExX- 
AMINATIONS, im General Subjects and 
Music, will be held during the week beginning 
February 5. Entry Forms must be received be- 
fore Thursday, February 1. For these Forms 
and all particulars, please apply to the Sec- 
retary at the School 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 


Three Schoiarships, of £240. £100 and 
£80 per annum, are awarded on the re- 
sults of an <xamination to be held in Feb- 
ruary, to uirls Ove 12 and under 14 on 
ist October. 1962. Particulars from the 
Secretary 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR TYPING, 2/6, 1,000 carbs 6d. Jen- 
ning. 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. _ 
DUPLICATING. MSS. typed 2/6d. per 1,000 
words 6d. carbon. Translations 1d. per word. 
Central Secretarial Services, 74 Eden Street, 
Kingston. Surrey KINgston 3176 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 4 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6136 


MARY HADDOCK, & Woods Mews, Park 
Lane, W.1. Special secretarial work. Personal 
service MAYiar 1661 and/or 9603. 
MSS. AND STENCILS typed promptly easy. 
50 Kingshill Ave., Kenton. Middx. WOR 4823. 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d 1,000 words 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


TYPING 2s. 3d. Thousand words. Prompt ser- 
vice. Mrs. S. 24, Chiswick Lane, W.4. CHI 
4012. 


LITERARY 


GIVE A COURSE tor Christmas—a popular 
present for all potential writers. LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, London, W.1. GRO 8250 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


REVIEW BOOKS and others in fine condition 
purchased. D. Levin, 38 Berners St., London, 
W.1. MUSeum 4224. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
Schoo! of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of **You IN Print,”’ and terms 
ot Special Guarantee. Free Market Service. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE Fudge—Vanilla, 
Choc., Walnut, 7/- Ib. Rich dark Christmas 
fruit cake or light, moist, Genoa/cherry. All 
topped marzipan, 2-24 Ib., i3/6. Post free. 
Box No. 8443 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugy inhalants, sprays, cauterisktion 
and even surgery, yet withal the condition— 
the implacable enemy of fitness and mental 
activity—tremains. Garlisol Tablets will liquefy 
catarrh and purify and clear the entire system. 
Harmless, benevolent and with no drug 
reaction on the heart or other organs. Not 
habit forming. Send 52/6 for six months’ treat- 
ment (1,000 tablets) or £1/12/6 (3 months’ 
treatment) together with booklet of dietary 
advice to: Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex, 
er order through your chemist 


PURE SILK. PYJAMAS 85/-, Post 1/6 
Gentiemen’s luxurious quality. Blue, Green, 
Rose, Biack, Cream, 38” to 48” Chest. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St., W.1. 
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SHOPPING BY P#OST—coatd. 





BEAUIIFUL SPANISH OLIVEWOOD Cigar. - 


ette Box, two-tone wood, £3; Walnut Coasier 
Set, © in boider, t1/7/6; Cherrywood Pepper 
Mil} and Sait Shaker, 10 im. high, £1/19/- 
ideal Xmas Gifts. All boxed and inciuding 
postage. Full refund it returned within 2 weeks. 
—H. R. Philpott, 77 Tavistock Avenue, Peri 
wale, Middlesex. Xmas Gitts Full List sent on 
nn «SS 

SEA ISLANL PUPLIN SHIKIS w measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, trom Holroyd 
and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens. Manchester 2. 
SHEILAND YOKE LUMBERS. Ladies’, chu- 
dren’s. Approvals —Petes Johnston, Bixter. 
Shetlana 

SHIRIS 10 MEASURE trom 32s og Wide 
choice of patterns trom A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street. Blackburn. 

THE ELGIN CALENDAR 1902, 94° x itt— 
Rca. dost free. British Museum, London, 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A CHRISIMAS GIFI1 to last the year. A 
greetings card im full colour containing a 
Season Ticket to the bundreds of Ancient 
Monuments and Historic Buildings in England, 
Scotland and Wales, maintained by the Min- 
istry of Works. Send 7/6d. (2/6d. for child- 
ren under 15) to Ministry ot Works (C.1.0. 
H2), Lamteth Bridge House, S.E.1. Cards 
available witb iJiustrations of Tower of Lon- 
don and Caernarvon Castle. 


A LASIING CHRISTMAS preseni—a smart 
new portable typewriter plus (if you want to 
be originally thoughtful) a 12-hour course of 
private tuition (£8.8.0) which is painiess and 
uaranteed, and can be taken at any ume. 
eachtype Co., 15 Marchmont St.. W.C.). 
Ter 6678 
ADAM AWAKE, poem, 24 pages, nand- 
printed in Spain with 34 fine illustrations and 
initiais from original 17th and 18th century 
woodblocks. Limited signed edition of 400. 10s 
post free from the author, HILARY CORKE 
Eversheds, Abinger Hammer, Surrey. 
BATHING LUXURY PERFECTED! Biack 
Forest Natural oe 7 Pine-needle Bath 
Tablets “‘Silvapin.” licious fragrance 
guaranteed refreshing 21/- per gift box of 
36 tablets or 29/- per 50, t free RAVIKA 
Ltd., 64 Aldermanbury, ndon, B.C.2. 
EUROSHOPPING for Christmas. Books in 
many languages may be seen at Librairie 
Hachette and the European Bookshop, 127 
Regent Street, W. 1. 
GRENFELL CHRISTMAS CARDS on sale 
from the Grenfell Assoc., Hope House, Gt. 
Peter St., London, S.W.1. Orders will greatly 
help our medical work for the fishermen ot 
Labrador. Illus. leaflet on request. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 





WINES 





CORRECTION 

We apologise for an error in the Vintner 
Wine List last week when we printed VINA 
SOLE—medium-dry, white Spanish Riosa, 8s. 
a bottle. This should, of course, have read 
White Spanish Rioja. 
JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pieasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 
NOT IN DEBRETT FIE ON YOU! ! 
T. A. Layton sells to blokes, little chaps, 
codgers and all and sundry. And his prices are 
(pardon the word) c-h-e-a-p. 

Write for my Winter Price List: it will 
please you. 
LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS (good 
through 4 reigns), 2a Duke Street (Manchester 
Square), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 





AN UNUSUAL GIFT 


A FINE WILLOW-CANE PICNIC 
BASKET CONTAINING: 

1 Bottle Chateau de la Biditre—Muscadet 
(White Loire) , 

1 Bottle Beaujolais vintage 1959 
Burgundy) 

1 Bottle Vin Rosé (Bordeaux) 

sent to any address in the United Kingdom 

for 56/- 

HEDGES & BUTLER LIMITED 

153 Regent Street, London W.1. Tel. 
Regent 4444. 

Arcade, Bournemouth ~ Hants. 
Tel. 20943. 


(Red 
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ACCOMMODATION 


FURNISHED ROOM, Guildford St., 
—large single with h. & c etc. Newly decor- 
ated, £4 4s. p.w. Phone Lloyd CHAncery 
5854 after 6 p.m. for appmt. to view 


WC.l 





1961 


gives enormous satistaction—sherthand in 
a week, written with the alphabet. Past, 

| Phonetic, easy to read. Write today tor 
tree iesson to The School of Speedhand 
(S38), Coton. Cambridge 


— —_ 





——— 


ACCOMMUODAIION—coata. 





MAINLY YOUNG professiona: peopie com 
sult us. The right person tor the right flat, 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care Share-a-flag 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. W.l HYD 2545 (% 
hours). 


- 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 





TIRING of housekeeping tor nimseil, ad 
tiser (forties) is looking for moderately priced 
board and lodging where some elasticity over 
evening meals is possible, or furnished room 
and kitchen (with some service). or anything 
intermediate between these two, as trom Jag, . 
6 (or Dec. 30); close to or. preterably, ig 
London. Box 8469. 





PROPERTY 


~ ——_—— 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Kd. Sih Ken, 
by Gloucester Road Stn (FRO 1166) 


WANTED HOUSES FOR SALE iN THB 
LONDON AREA. Recently we were brought 
a house in South London which the owner had 
been trying to sell but hadn't brought to us 
before because he thought it was too humble 
and far out for us On the Robin Hood 
principle 1 am always ready to help the poor 
we advertised: he had 70 couples a applicants 
(like hounds, clients usually come in pairs) and 
got rather more than he expected—£5,000. Roy 
Brooks. Letter from West Germany: 


*‘Dear Sir,—The West German news magae 
zine ‘Der Spiegel’ of 13 September published 
an article about you. Well, |, for one German, 
are glad that you bring in otherwise quite sober 
ads a piece of one’s mind as to the present 
Political situation! I agree with you as to the 
“Germans who haven't changed,’ “no nuclear 
arms for the Germans,’ ‘no war for Berlin,’ 
etc.—see ‘Der Spiegel 

“I am 40 years old—and 1 also agree with 
you that it is not impossible that the Germans 
attack England again one day. They are @ 
greater danger than the Russians.’’ (God knows 
that they are menace enough at the moment 
and giving Adenauer nuclear warheads is ume 
likely to. improve their mood. REB.) *‘And so 
please allow ‘me to send you, also enclosed,— 
‘Press Service,’ published in Frankfurt/Mai 
Therein you can read about the old droame a 
Pan-German and Nazi bigshots .and their sup. 
porters. The old gang is here They took refuge 
in parties having ‘Great’ names like the 
Christian Democratic Party, or the Free Demo= 
cratic Party or the Social Democratic Party, 
not to mention minor ones! They only need 
another Hitler or Kaiser Wilhelm—and again ~ 
they march towards East or West, it all dee 
pends 

“*Therefore | am giad to have read about you 
in ‘Der Spiegel’ and also that ‘The Spectator’ ~ 
publishes your ads, and without any change at 
all. By the way, could you let me have some 
examples of your ads? With very best wishes 
and more power to you ”’ 


HOLIDAYS 
GREECE AT EASTER. Party leaving March 
24, Athens, Peloponnese and Islands. Ecome 
omical. Write 73 Garden Walk, Cambridge. 


YOU ARE HOLIDAY-WISE— 
if you GO H.F 


For your School or Youth party next year 
take your pick—a short trip across the 
Channel to France—or a more adven- 
turous visit to Russia—see the grandeur of 
Switzerland's mighty peaks — or the 
warmth and colour of Italy, and its art 
and culture — or a cruising holiday can 
take you to Greece or Madeira, Palma or 
Tenerife. If it is Holidays at Home, then 
H.F. Youth Camps and Youth Guest 
Houses provide especially for parties of 
Young Peopie. There is also an H.F, 
Youth Guest House im the Wye Valley, 
with certain weeks reserved exclusively 
for individual bookings from the younger 
age group 

Write er phone NOW for free booklets 
‘Holidays Abroad for Parties of Young 
People, 1962’ or ‘Holidays for Parties of 
Young People, 1962.’ 

THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
Dept. 25, 
142 GREAT NORTH WAY, 
London N.W.4. 
Tesephone: SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines) 
ateibe iil 
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